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A Politics of Inciusion or Exciusion? 

^ I agree with Katha Pollitt re- 
garding the overall point of her 
column “Dangerous Words” [Nov. 
23/30]. But I don’t think Germaine 
Greer and other feminists should 
be let off the hook for the harm 
they’ve done to trans people over 
the years. No group has more to 
gain from the feminist movement 
as a whole than the transgender 
community. What patriarchy does 
to marginalize and exclude women 
is even worse for male-to-female 
transsexuals. The harm has been 
compounded by feminists who 
have attacked, dismissed, and ex- 
cluded us as much as the rest of 
society has. For a trans person, the 
betrayal of these feminists hurts far 
more than anyone else’s. While I 
agree that feminists such as Greer 
shouldn’t be dismissed or barred 
from speaking, the trans com- 
munity cannot simply be thrown 
under the bus for the convenience 
of everyone else. 

Julia Hatch 

^ Thanks to Katha Pollitt for her 
column. I’d stress three related 
practical points. First, long-term, 
effective politics (plural) are co- 
alition politics; lines have to be 
drawn, but ideological purity is an 
impractical, impossible, and ulti- 
mately self-defeating goal. Second, 
if the powerful are allowed to de- 
termine who gets to speak, it’s not 
going to be a left message that is 
heard in most places; freedom of 
speech, with responsibility for what 
one says, is to be supported on the 
left not only because the principle 
is right, but because we depend on 
it. Third, there are real conflicts of 
interest and other differences on 
the left and within feminism; these 
need to be argued out civilly and 
without trying to silence real oppo- 



nents on an issue, especially those 
who are mostly allies or at least 
co-belligerents. R d Erlich 

The only anti-Greer voice quoted 
in Pollitt’s column is Rachael Mel- 
huish, the author of the petition ref- 
erenced in the article. She identifies 
as a straight cis ally. People accused 
of homo- and transphobia, like 
Germaine Greer and Julie Bindel, 
are named and cited; LGBT critics 
of Greer and Bindel are not. 

This is at least the third consecu- 
tive article published by Katha Pollitt 
about LGBT issues that doesn’t name 
or quote one single actual LGBT 
person. The others are “There Are 
No Abortion Cakes” [which appeared 
online April 8] and “Why Marriage 
Trumps Abortion” [which appeared in 
the May 1 1 issue] . In her response to 
a letter to the editor written about an- 
other article, “Who Has Abortions?” 
[March 13], Pollitt also doesn’t quote 
any “transgender people,” although 
she does reference “Julie Burkhart, 
founder and CEO of the South Wind 
Women’s Center in Wichita, Kansas.” 
In the earlier two articles, straight 
cisgender people supporting LGBT 
activism, such as Lauren Rankin and 
Kirsten Clodfelter, are named and 
quoted. Actual LGBT people are 
simply referred to as “transgender- 
rights activists” or “trans men” or 
“LGBT people,” and their words 
are never quoted. (And in cases like 
Pollitt’s reference to the “front hole” 
in her article about gender-neutral 
abortion language, they are para- 
phrased in highly misleading and 
tone-deaf ways.) Pollitt didn’t even 
bother to ask any gay women how 
they saw gay rights versus reproduc- 
tive rights when she wrote a point- 
by-point comparison of the two, 
saying — go figure — that gay rights 
Comments drawn from our website 
letters(3)thenation.com 
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Coalition or Cold War? 



T he 130 people murdered in Paris on November 13, and 
the 224 Russians killed aboard a jetliner on October 31, 
confront America’s current and would-be policy-makers. 
Democrats and Republicans alike, with a fateful decision: 
whether to join Moscow in a military, political, diplomatic, and economic 



coalition against the Islamic State and other terror- 
ist movements, especially in and around Syria, or to 
persist in treating “Putin’s Russia” as an enemy and 
unworthy partner. 

If the goal is defending US and international 
security, and human life, there is no alternative to 
such a coalition. The Islamic State (also known as 
ISIS, ISIL, or Daesh) and its only “moderately” less 
extremist fellow jihadists are the most dangerous 
and malignant threat in the world today, having 
slaughtered or enslaved an ever-growing 
number of innocents from the Middle 
East and Africa to Europe, Russia, and 
the United States (is Boston forgotten?) 
and now declared war on the entire West. 

Today’s international terrorists are no 
longer mere “nonstate actors.” ISIS alone 
is an emerging state controlling large ter- 
ritories, formidable fighting forces, and 
an ample budget, and with an organizing 
ideology, dedicated envoys of terror in 
more countries than are known, and a demonstrated 
capacity to recruit new citizens from others. Nor is 
the immediate threat limited to certain regions of 
the world. The refugee crisis in Europe, to take a 
looming example, is eroding the foundations of the 
European Union and thus of NATO, as is the fear 
generated by the Paris attacks since November 1 3 . 

This spreading threat cannot be contained, di- 
minished, or, still less, eradicated without Russia. Its 
long experience as a significantly Mushm country, 
special intelligence and political ties in the Middle 
East, advanced military capabilities, and general 
resources are essential. Having lost more lives to 
terrorism than any other Western nation in recent 
years, Russia demands — and it deserves — a leading 
role in the necessary coalition. If denied that role, 
Moscow, with its alliances with Iran and China and 
growing political support elsewhere in the world, 
will simply assert it, as demonstrated by Russia’s 



mounting air war in Syria, whose advanced technol- 
ogy and deadly efficacy against terrorist forces are 
being under-reported in the US media. 

Erance and much of Europe quickly made their 
decision, hollowing the tragic events of November 
13, Erench President Pran9ois Hollande called for 
“a grand coahtion,” specifically including Russia, 
against the Islamic State. Still more, on Novem- 
ber 17, his unprecedented appeal to the European 
Union — ^not US-led NATO — to activate 
its own “mutual assistance” provision was 
unanimously approved, implicitly en- 
dorsing his proposed alliance with Rus- 
sia. Hollande, rising to lead Europe, then 
departed to meet with President Obama 
and Russian President Putin. 

A few clear-sighted American po- 
litical figures across the spectrum have 
echoed Hollande’s call for a coalition 
with Russia, among them former defense 
secretary Chuck Hagel, Republican Congress- 
man Dana Rohrabacher, and, most importantly. 
Democratic presidential candidate Senator Bernie 
Sanders. Overwhelmingly, however, the Ameri- 
can political-media establishment — crucially, the 
Obama administration and Congress — has taken 
the recklessly myopic editorial position of The 
Washington Post: “An alliance with Russia would be 
a dangerous false step for the United States.” Col- 
umnists and reporters of the policy establishment’s 
two other leading newspapers. The New York Times 
and The Wall Street Journal, similarly continue, 
to quote Rohrabacher, “to denigrate Russians as 
if they were still the Soviet Union and Putin, not 
Islamic terrorists, our most vicious enemy.” 

Our policy elite’s disregard for America’s nation- 
al security is a result of the new US-Russian Cold 
War, under way at least since the Ukrainian crisis 
erupted two years ago. We have argued repeatedly 
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Amount col- 
lected annually 
by ISIS In taxes, 
fines, traffic tolls, 
and utility bills 

$50M 

ISIS’s monthly 
revenue from oil 
sold on the Turk- 
ish black market 

$200 

The toll collected 
by ISIS from 
each truck trav- 
eling through 
northern Iraq 

7 

Months that the 
GOP has stone- 
walled Obama’s 
nominee for 
undersecretary 
for terrorism and 
financial Intel- 
ligence, whose 
portfolio Includes 
ISIS’s financing 
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black mar- 
ket is like 
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Mowaffak al Rubaie, 

member of the 
Iraqi Parliament 



that Washington policy-makers bear more than their 
reasonable share of responsibility for this exceedingly 
dangerous and unnecessary development. Now is not 
the time to recapitulate those arguments, but instead to 
rethink political attitudes toward Putin’s “pariah” state in 
order to join Moscow in Hollande’s proposed coalition. 

There are woefully few signs of such rethinking, 
even after Paris. Like most of the Republican would-be 
presidents, Hillary Clinton continues to speak derisively 
about Putin’s leadership, insisting that he “is actually 
making things somewhat worse.” Inexplicably, unless 
she wants war with Russia, she also continues to call for 
an “imposed” no-fly zone over Syria, which would mean 
attacking the Russian warplanes flying there daily. Strobe 
Talbott and John Bolton, each an aspiring secretary of 
state in the next administration (Democratic or Repub- 
lican, respectively), agree — uncontested, as usual, in the 
Times — that Putin’s Russia remains “part of the prob- 
lem.” Indeed, the Paris attacks scarcely diminished the 
Cold War demonizing of Russia’s president; as Clinton 
did months ago, a Post editorial and a Journal columnist 
equated Putin with Hitler. 

In addition to persistent Putinphobia (and perhaps 
Russophobia), other ominous factors have been at work 
since November 13. On November 22, ultra-right 
Ukrainians destroyed Crimea’s source of electricity, 
sharply re-escalating the conflict between Moscow and 
Kiev. Two days later, NATO member Turkey shot down 
a Russian warplane under still-murky circumstances; 
jihadists waiting below machine-gunned the pilot as his 
parachute descended over Syria. Whether these two 
events were coincidence or provocations meant to pre- 
vent a Western rapprochement with Russia, both testify 
that the new Cold War, which has spread from Ukraine 
to Europe and now to Syria and Turkey, risks actual war 
between the two nuclear superpowers. 

In such perilous circumstances, only the American 
president can provide decisive leadership. Over the 
years, Obama has repeatedly treated and spoken of Putin 
in ways unbefitting the White House — and detrimental 
to US national security. He did so again after Paris. Putin 
told Hollande, “We are ready to cooperate with the co- 
alition which is led by the United States.” Obama, how- 
ever, who endorsed Turkey’s inexplicable shoot-down 
of the Russian warplane, used his press conference with 
the French president to again demean Putin and Russia’s 
contributions: “We’ve got a global coalition organized. 
Russia is the outlier,” adding condescendingly that Mos- 
cow might be permitted to participate, but only on 
US terms. 

Those terms call for the removal of Syrian President 
Bashar al-Assad as soon as possible rather than abiding 
by the multinational plan for an evolutionary political 
transition in Damascus. Unlike Putin and many other 
observers, President Obama (and then-Secretary of State 
Chnton) haven’t learned the real lesson of Libya, which 
is not “Benghazi.” Instead, it’s the 201 1 decision to over- 
throw Libyan leader Moammar El-Gadhafi and abet 
his assassination, which turned Libya into a terrorist- 
ridden failed state and now a major base for ISIS. 
Imposed “regime change” in Damascus may have the 



same consequences, while imploding the Syrian Army, 
currently the main “boots on the ground” fighting the 
Islamic State. (As Putin candidly acknowledges, Russian 
warplanes seek to protect and bolster Assad’s forces, not 
Assad’s questionably “moderate” enemies on the ground.) 

In times of historic crisis, great leaders often have 
to transcend their political biographies, as did Franklin 
Roosevelt and Lyndon Johnson and, 30 years ago, Ronald 
Reagan and Mikhail Gorbachev. It’s time for President 
Obama — and every candidate who wants to succeed him — 
to do the same. STEPHEN F. COHEN and KATRINA vanden HEUVEL 



Stephen F. Cohen is a Nation contributing editor. Katrina vanden 
Heuvel is publisher and editor of the magazine. 



Scoundrel Time 

The Paris attacks sparked demagogic US politics. 

T he brutal terrorist attacks in Paris by ISIS 
occasioned a manhunt in Europe, the tem- 
porary shutdown of Brussels, emergency 
measures in France — and blatant political 
opportunism here at home. Republican pres- 
idential candidate Donald Trump, as usual, led the pack 
in demagoguery, recommending formal registration, a 
database, and perhaps special ID cards for all Muslims hv- 
ing in the United States — and a revival of waterboarding. 
Ben Carson hkened potential terrorists lurking among 
refugees to “rabid dogs,” while Ted Cruz suggested that 
we accept only Christian refugees from Syria, a majority- 
Muslim country. This is the politics of least resistance. 

To his credit, President Obama has avoided the easy 
route of scapegoating foreign nationals or minority reli- 
gions and calling for things that sound tough but don’t 
solve the problem. Instead, he has insisted on the impor- 
tance of respecting the rights of others, maintaining that 
“part of defeating terrorists like ISIL is upholding the 
rights and freedoms that define” us. 

Not everyone in the Obama administration got the 
memo, however. CIA director John Brennan took the Paris 
attacks as an opportunity to denigrate “hand-wringing” 
over NSA spying and speculated that Edward Snowden’s 
disclosures may have facilitated the attacks. Yet Bren- 
nan surely knows that the limited privacy protections for 
Americans enacted in the USA Freedom Act (with the 
administration’s support) had no conceivable connection 
to Paris, since they affect only domestic surveillance. Con- 
gress has not curtailed the NSA’s much more expansive 
surveillance abroad in any way, yet the agency failed to 
thwart the Paris plot, suggesting that its approach of “col- 
lecting it all” may simply be drowning the NSA in data 
without identifying those who actually warrant suspicion. 

FBI director James Comey similarly exploited the 
bloodshed in Paris to resurrect his criticism of Silicon 
Valley for encrypting consumers’ cell phones with- 
out reserving a backdoor “decryption key” for the 
government — a debate he’d lost well before the attacks. 
Comey’s suggestion has been dismissed by virtually all 
technologists, on the grounds that leaving a back door 

(continued on page 7) 
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Askingfor 
a Friend 

Love and Class War 




Dear Liza, 

I’m in love with a staunch Republican, while I 
am very liberal. We’re living in Texas (frustrated 
sigh). I’m afraid our sometimes heated debates 
may ruin any chance for us. I hold back a lot. . . . 

— Lovesick Liberal 

Dear Lovesick, 

I ’ll state my bias up front: When in doubt, I err 
on the side of love. Margaret Martin, a licensed 
couples therapist in Austin, Texas, says that love 
between a liberal and a conservative can absolutely 
work. But, she adds, laughing, “I personally would 
not copulate — ^you can quote me on this — with 
someone who did not respect my reproductive 
rights.” At age 19, Lovesick, I drew the same line, 
losing my virginity to a Republican, but first making 
sure he was pro-choice. 

Heated debates alone are not going to destroy 
your romance. Martin says that all couples fight — 
whether about Hillary Clinton or Netflix — and that 
in an enduring attachment, you just have to fight fair, 
without threatening to break up, and make amends 
in a timely manner. 

What’s troubling. Lovesick, is not the arguments, 
but that you “hold back a lot.” I wonder if you’re 
avoiding discussing politics because you’re happier 
avoiding unproductive arguments, or if you’re burying 
an important part of yourself in an effort to appease 
your partner. If it’s the latter, you might consider 
whether your parmer can love you the way you are — 
warts, framed Ann Richards photographs, and all. To 
do that, the beloved needs to actually know you. 

Of course, the relationship might not work out in 
the long run: Research shows that people are more 
likely to stay together if their politics are compatible. 

Yet many of us know a happy couple beating these 
odds. Since my friend Eli Heinlen, a liberal public- 
school teacher in Baltimore, has been married to two 
Republicans, I decided to give her a call. The differ- 
ence between her marriages, and the key to making 
political differences work in a relationship, Heinlen 
says, is respect. In her first marriage, her husband 
“was patronizing.” Heinlen and her second husband, 
by contrast, value each other’s intelligence and opin- 
g ions. They also don’t feel the need to discuss politics 
I much, not even who they’ll be voting for. “The basis 
i of our relationship is apparently sex. . . sex and food,” 
I she adds with a laugh. “I used to say, ‘Baby, maybe we 
o should have some other interests in common,’ but this 
£ has been working for seven years.” 



Dear Liza, 

I have no job, no money, and no home. For the past six years I have 
struggled, but to no avail. My career has been destroyed by ojfshoring 
and the importation ofHlB and LIB replacement workers. I can’t pass 
the California Basic Educational Skills Test due to disabilities in ab- 
stract junctions and quantitative reasoning (i.e., math), and therefore 
cannot switch to teaching. My age and the length of my unemploy- 
ment, not to mention my professional past, precludes me from working 
as a burger-flipper or salesperson. In fact, I can’t even get a job scrub- 
bing toilets, because it’s “too likely you’d leave.” My question is this: 
Why in the hell shouldn ’t I work to destroy the system that has done 
this to me by working to make a violent revolution? 

— Molotov Cocktail, Anyone? 



Dear Molotov, 

T he first letter writer asks if she can love her political 
enemy; you wonder if you should kill yours. Both 
questions are profound and urgent. 

I applaud you for understanding that capitalism is the 
problem rather than you. We are all so steeped in neoliberal 
individualism these days that it’s easy to get confused on this 
point. I also love that after all you’ve been through, you still 
have the will to fight. 

You absolutely should work to destroy this system. 

While organizing against capitalism isn’t as mainstream as it was during 
Occupy Wall Street, you can still find groups with this orientation, and 
you may wish to join one. Socialist Alternative elects politicians to local 
office and even shapes mainstream politics, pushing demands like the $15 
minimum wage to the forefront of public consciousness. Other groups, hke 

(continued on page 7) 
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after all you 
have been 
through, you 
still have the 
will to fight. 
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White Pride 




N ational Review was 
founded by William 
F. Buckley Jr. in 1955 
as the house organ of a new 
conservative movement. This year, 
celebrate some of Buckley’s early 
insights into nationalism and race: 

1957 

On Spanish military dictator 
Francisco Franco: 

“An authentic national hero.” 

1961 

On South African apartheid: 

“Black Africans,” when left 
to their own devices, “tend 
to revert to savagery.” 

1965 

On ending segregation: 

“[A] suddenly enfranchised, 
violently embittered Negro 
population. ..will take the vote 
and wield it as an instrument of 
vengeance, shaking down the 
walls of Jericho even to their 
foundations, and reawakening 
the terrible genocidal 
antagonisms that scarred the 
Southern psyche during the 
days of Reconstruction.” 



Eric Alt erman 



60 Years of Wrong > 

National Review, the GOP’s reliable source of awful ideas, celebrates a birthday. 



J eff Jacoby is a right-wing columnist 
whose opinions regularly appear in 
The Boston Globe. Like the work of The 
Washington Post’s Jennifer Rubin and 
the Los Angeles Times’ s]onA\ Goldberg, 
his columns give every indication that he was an 
affirmative-action hire, one of myriad attempts to 
satisfy the constant whining about alleged liberal 
bias in the mainstream media — “working the refs,” 
in professional parlance. In recent years, editors 
have been hiring more and more such pundits 
merely to fill a quota of “conservatives,” despite an 
obvious deficit of talent with regard to 
thinking, writing, or reporting. 

Ordinarily, these second-stringers 
might aspire to become editor of the 
conservatives’ stalwart opinion maga- 
zine, National Review. In a recent 
column honoring its 60th birthday, 

Jacoby described the occasion as “a 
milestone not just for a magazine, but 
for an ongoing commitment to the 
conviction that ideas matter, and that 
good writing can change lives.” Sadly, neither 
Jacoby nor Rubin nor Goldberg would have been 
considered for the magazine’s editorship. That job, 
as founder and longtime editor William F. Buckley 
Jr. once explained, could only be filled by a “believ- 
ing Christian.” All three are Jews and therefore 
disqualified by birth. 

Nobody mentions this fact in the anniversary 
issue that so impressed Jacoby, but there are a great 
many impressive aspects of NR’s history on display 
nevertheless. For instance, Elhott Abrams (another 
potential editor disqualified by birth), writing about 
Arthur Koesder’s Darkness at Noon, asks: “How 
could sane men commit such vast crimes, decade 
after decade? How could a Party that proclaimed its 
responsibilities to History and the improvement of 
Man maintain the loyalties even of those whom it 
was crushing mercilessly?” How ironic, therefore, 
that the man asking this question worked tire- 
lessly in the Reagan administration to ensure that 
Guatemala’s mass-murdering dictator, Efrain Rios 
Montt, could continue his genocidal campaigns 
unimpeded by evidence presented by numerous 
human-rights groups at the time. (He was later 
convicted of “crimes against humanity” by the 
Guatemalan courts.) 

Another entry in the “how ironic” sweepstakes 
comes from Charles Murray, the famous purveyor 



of racist pseudoscience that was based in part 
on the eugenics research of Nazi sympathizers. 
Apparently unaware that he’s contributing to a 
“conservative” magazine, Murray writes as if he 
is ready to overthrow the US government. “The 
federal government is no longer ‘us’ but ‘them,’” 
he explains. “It is no longer an extension of the 
people through their elected representatives.” He 
goes on to propose a program of “systematic civil 
disobedience” to undermine “a federal govern- 
ment that has fully earned our distrust.” 

To give an idea of just how hermetically sealed 
is the NR ideological bubble — and 
perhaps how overworked its edi- 
tors and fact-checkers (if they have 
them) must be — you can also find 
a contribution from the armchair 
warrior Victor Davis Hanson insist- 
ing that opinion polls demonstrate 
that “outsider presidential candidates 
such as Donald Trump, Ben Car- 
son, and Carly Fiorina may represent 
about half the country.” For this to 
be accurate, one would have to assume that the 
number of potential Republican primary voters — 
a minuscule minority of unusually motivated, often 
ill-informed individuals — ^is equivalent to the en- 
tire US population. In 2012, 9.4 million Americans 
voted in the Republican primaries; the population 
was about 314 million. 

Perhaps the oddest 
claim is made in the in- 
troductory essay. The 
editors write that to- 
day’s Republican Party 
is “possibly more intel- 
ligent than at any time 
since the Civil War.” 

One cannot help but 
note that this claim 
is made at a moment 
when the front-runner, 

Donald Trump, is win- 
ning on the basis of an 
appeal that mixes misinformation, racism, xeno- | 
phobia, egomania, and, on occasion, fascist-tinged | 
violence toward those who disagree. The runner- t 
ups, moreover, are only moderately less disturbing. < 
National Review has presented itself as skepti- | 
cal vis-Vvis the Trump phenomenon, but this is I 
largely because the editors see him as too liberal. ^ 




Perhaps the oddest 
claim in the 
anniversary issue is 
that today’s GOP 
may be ’’^more 
intelligent than 
at any time since 
the Civil War.” 
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To be fair to both, if Trump had needed material for his 
campaign, he could have found 60 years’ worth of hateful 
nonsense in its pages. Some highlights: 

On civil rights: “The central question that emerges... 
is whether the White community in the South is entitled 
to take such measures as are necessary to prevail, politi- 
cally and culturally, in areas in which it does not prevail 
numerically? The sobering answer is Yes — the White 
community is so entided because, for the time being, it 
is the advanced race” (The Editors, 1957). 

On Adolf Eichmann’s trial for genocide in Jerusalem: 
a “lurid extravaganza” promoting “bitterness, distrust, the 
refusal to forgive, the advancement of Communist aims, 
[and] the cultivation of pacifism” (The Editors, 1961). 

On AIDS victims: “Everyone detected with AIDS 
should be tattooed in the upper forearm, to protect 
common-needle users, and on the buttocks, to prevent 



the victimization of other homosexuals” (Buckley, 1986). 

Neal B. Ereeman is a right-wing media entrepreneur 
who became temporarily estranged from the magazine 
around the time it published David Erum’s article “Un- 
patriotic Conservatives,” about right-wingers who saw the 
folly of the Iraq War before its editors did. Ereeman wrote, 
“Erom time to time I have reminded NR editors that con- 
servatism means that it’s never too late to say you’re sorry.” 
Perhaps, but apparently NR's editors have fewer regrets 
than Erank Sinatra (or Edith Piaf). When NPR’s Terry 
Gross read Buckley his editorial supporting the white 
South’s need “to prevail, politically and culturally,” more 
than three decades later, he called it “absolutely correct.” 

Jeff Jacoby is right: Ideas do matter. And today’s GOP 
is just one manifestation of the racist, xenophobic, anti- 
Semitic, and pro-fascist ideas that NR has promoted in its 
pages for the past 60 years. Elappy birthday, guys. ■ 



If Trump had 
needed material 
for his campaign, 
he could have 
found 6o years' 
worth of hateful 
nonsense in the 
pages o/Na- 
tional Review. 



(continued from, page 4) 

open for government access simultaneously 
renders the devices vulnerable to hackers. 
The consensus is that we’re all better off 
with secure, encrypted communications, 
even if that means some bad guys will be 
able to exploit them. Neither Comey nor 
anyone else has suggested a way to allow 
government access without undermining 
security for everyone across the board. 
Nothing about this debate changed with 
the Paris attacks, and no one has pointed 
to any evidence of encrypted communica- 
tions being used in the attacks. But Comey 
nonetheless sought to exploit today’s fear 
to resuscitate yesterday’s bad idea. 

Eurther attacks will almost certainly in- 
spire similar opportunism. When it’s not 
evident where the next attack might occur, 
government officials inevitably attempt to 
broaden their reach, demanding powers 
that have not been shown to be necessary 
and sweeping up countless persons whose 
only “crime” is to be of the same national- 
ity, ethnicity, or religion as the suspects. In 
the long run, such responses often backfire, 
alienating the very communities with which 
the authorities need to develop healthy ties 
if they are to have a chance of identifying 
potential problems before they manifest 
themselves in another attack. When he 
took office. New York City Police Commis- 
sioner Bill Bratton ended the NYPD’s con- 
troversial program of monitoring mosques 
and Muslim businesses, and he recently 
explained that “not one single piece of ac- 
tionable intelligence ever came out of that 
unit in its years of existence.” Yet that pro- 
gram has caused deep distrust in the Muslim 
communities of New York and New Jersey. 

ISIS undoubtedly poses an unacceptable 



threat, and there is no straightforward way 
to eliminate it at the moment. In the mean- 
time, we need to manage the risk. If history 
teaches us anything, it’s that invoking unnec- 
essary emergency powers, sweeping up and 
spying on innocents, and calling for ethnic 
or religious registration and profiling is not 
only mismanagement of the worst kind, but 
politics at its most sordid. DAVID COLE 

David Cole, the legal-affairs correspondent for 
The Nation, is a professor at the Georgetown 
University Law Center. 



(continued from, page 5) 

Solidarity and Young Democratic Socialists, 
help activists engaged in a range of labor 
and social-justice struggles to bring more 
radical ideas into those movements. Locally, 
many unaffiliated anarchists and socialists 
are producing radical publications, finding 
ways to organize on chmate change, joining 
Black Lives Matter in the streets, and work- 
ing to elect Bernie Sanders president. 

But how, you wonder, is capitalism to 
be destroyed? I’m sure taking up arms 
against capitalism sounds like a crazy idea 
even to mostNation readers. Although I’m 
a peaceful person in favor of making love 
with Republicans (see above), I get why 
you’re asking this question. Even ending 
slavery in this country required massive 
bloodshed. Rich people do not like to give 
up their stuff 

But without a mass movement large 
enough to threaten capital, violence just 
won’t work. 

As Leon Trotsky — neither a careerist 
liberal nor a hippie pacifist — explained in 
1911, even if radicals kill some people or 



blow up a building, so what? All they cre- 
ate is a bit of chaos from which the system 
can easily recover. 

You, Molotov, are an asset to any anti- 
capitalist movement. If you attempt any vio- 
lence against the system as it is now, you’ll 
go to prison for the rest of your life, and this 
will do no one any good. Even worse, your 
actions could lead to more repression against 
others who are trying to change or destroy 
the system, making it harder for them to or- 
ganize. No one does violence better than the 
state, which is, as Trotsky reminds us, “much 
richer in the means of physical destruction 
and mechanical repression than are the ter- 
rorist groups.” This is probably even more 
true of the United States today than it was 
of Russia in Trotsky’s time. 

But let’s get back to that mass move- 
ment. There are only two proven ways to 
build it: political organizing and democrat- 
ic persuasion. Tactics, whether violent or 
peaceful, will emerge from that movement, 
not from angry Nation readers or advice 
columnists, no matter how smart each of us 
may be. If we do build a mass movement big 
enough to take on the 1 percent, imagine 
what else we could do. We just don’t know 
what that will look like yet. ■ 

Asking for a Friend 

Are you struggling to live decently under 
late capitalism? Wondering if the sharing 
economy is just an insidious low-wage 
Silicon Valley scam, or whether you should 
date that attractive libertarian? Ask Liza! 
Go to thenation.com/article/asking-for-a- 
friend to submit your question. 
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UNBEARABLE WHITENESS 

Homegrown 

Terrorism 

A ngry white men have 
committed more acts 
of terrorism on US soil 
than any other group since 9/11. 



Gary Younge |F 

Bombs Over Brains 

The swift military reprisals demanded by nationalists only create more terror. 



3 



people were murdered at 
the Planned Parenthood clinic 
in Colorado Springs by Robert 
Lewis Dear on November 27. 



48 



people have been 
killed by right-wing attacks since 
9/11, according to a report by 
the New America Foundation. 



people died in the 
largest of these attacks— the 
Charleston church shooting 
by Dylann Roof in June. 






people have 



been killed by those profess- 
ing some sort of sympathy 
for Islamic extremists. 



mass shoot- 
ings (defined as attacks in which 
four or more people were killed 
or injured by gunfire) took place 
in the United States this year; 
these shootings are tracked 
by a community on Reddit. 





♦ 




a man beats his head against the 
■ wall,” the Italian Marxist Antonio 
I Gramsci once wrote, “it’s his head 
I that breaks and not the wall.” 

In the wake of the horrific at- 
tacks in Paris, the British political class has been 
suffering terrible headaches. Britain’s neighbor 
and intermittent ally, France, has been attacked 
by the so-called Islamic State (ISIS); once again, 
the country seeks a clear and defiant response in 
support of a friend, just as it did after 9/11; once 
again, all its leaders can come up with is more 
bombing — this time, against ISIS in Syria. The 
logic is always the same: We must do 
something. Bombing is something. 

We must bomb. 

They have done this before, in 
Afghanistan, Iraq, and Libya. Not 
only did it not make anything better, 
it actually made things a lot worse: 

The chaos caused in the latter two 
countries created the space for ISIS 
to thrive. But they just can’t help 
themselves. And so they approach 
the wall once again, and apply their heads to it 
with somber resolve. It’s a tough and dirty job, 
but somebody has to do it. 

In the aftermath of the Paris attacks, there 
are two main issues to resolve: how to defeat 
ISIS, and how to minimize the chance of further 
attacks. The questions are related, and there are 
no definitive answers to either of them. 

It appears likely that no diplomatic or political 
solution can be achieved with an organization like 
ISIS, and thus some kind of military intervention 
might be necessary. But it’s clear that extending 
and intensifying the bombing will not yield a solu- 
tion: The United States and France are already 
bombing ISIS in Syria, to precious little effect; 
adding British bombs to that will make next to 
no difference, not least because there are precious 
few targets left. If bombing hasn’t done the job so 
far, it’s difficult to see why it would now. If they 
are serious about defeating ISIS — as opposed to 
punishing civilians — they would have to commit 
ground troops. But the truth is, while these coun- 
tries have the appetite for global domination, they 
don’t have the stomach for it. 

Which brings us neady to the second point: 
The West’s desire to intervene in the name of 
civilization and Enlightenment values betrays 



a stunning lack of self-awareness. The military 
and philosophical force with which it makes its 
case for moral superiority, and then contradicts 
it, is staggering. 

As George Orwell pointed out in “Notes on 
Nationalism”: 

The nationalist not only does not dis- 
approve of atrocities committed by his 
own side, but he has a remarkable capac- 
ity for not even hearing about them.... 
Whether such deeds were reprehen- 
sible, or even whether they happened, 
was always decided according to politi- 
cal predilection. 

It’s as though Guantanamo, Abu 
Ghraib, Camp Breadbasket, and the 
CIA torture report never happened. 
The nationalist can’t understand 
why people look at the West’s re- 
cord of intervention over the last 1 5 
years and conclude that its humani- 
tarian claims cannot be taken at face 
value. It does hateful things and then 
is shocked that people hate it. 

So any escalation of the bombings in Syria 
will inevitably pro- 
duce blowback in the 
form of terrorist re- 
prisals. Incredibly, 
there is considerable 
denial about this. 

Apologists for West- 
ern foreign policy in- 
sist these jihadis are 
part of a murderous 
death cult determined 
to sow fear and ter- 
ror in the West. This, 
it seems, miscasts the 
enemy as simply psy- 
chologically deficient and actually diminishes the 
function of the very policies they endorse. The 
jihadis’ own accounts, on-the-ground reporting, 
military intelligence, and just plain intelligence 
suggest otherwise. 

As Baroness Eliza Manningham-Buller, the 
former director-general of MIS (Britain’s CIA), 
recendy told an inquiry into the Iraq War: “Our 
involvement in Iraq radicalized, for want of a bet- 
ter word, a whole generation of young people. 






BENEATH 

tieRADAR 



The logic of our 
political class 
is always the 
same: We must 
do something. 
Bombing is 
something. We 
must bomb. 



ILLUSTRATION: RIGHT, ANDY FRIEDMAN; LEFT, CC2.0 
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some British citizens — not a whole generation, a few 
among a generation — who saw our involvement in Iraq 
and Afghanistan as being an attack on Islam. ... Arguably 
we gave Osama bin Laden his Iraqi jihad so that he was 
able to move into Iraq in a way that he was not before.” 
If you declare war on terror, it stands to reason 
that terror will fight back. This in itself is no reason to 
discount military intervention. But it is a reason to be 
smart about how you do it. ISIS isn’t limited to a hand- 
ful of states in the Middle East, places like Syria, Iraq, 
and Libya; instead, it’s a multinational phenomenon. 
Many of those who terrorized Paris came from Belgium 
and France. The West can’t bomb everywhere. And 
wherever it does bomb, it kills and injures large num- 
bers of civilians. These civilian casualties, in their turn, 
stoke resentment and outrage, not least in the Muslim 
communities from which jihadis draw their recruits. 



Since 9/11, the West’s military interventions have cre- 
ated far more terrorists than they have killed, and have 
generally made things worse, not better. 

So any military intervention that does take place 
needs to be truly global — as opposed to Western — in 
its authorization and execution. If ISIS represents a true 
threat against humanity, as is claimed, then we should 
do the heavy lifting of mobilizing humanity to fight it. 

But such an effort takes time, and the bombing ad- 
vocates want to know what we’re going to do now — as 
though “now” were its own point in time, unrelated 
to yesterday or tomorrow. The very people within 
the political and media elite who have got every major 
foreign-policy question wrong over the past 1 5 years are 
once more leading the charge into oblivion. It’s almost 
as if they’ve been banging their heads against the wall 
for so long they’ve stopped thinking straight. ■ 



^TWEETTHAT! 



Striking how 
iittle impact the 
fact that the 
Paris attackers 
were neither 
Syrian nor 
refugees is 
having on the 
Syrian refugee 
debate. 

(ffimattyglesias, 

Vox editor and 
writer Matt Ygiesias 



SNAPSHOT/YANNIS BEHRAKIS 

Shadow of a Route 

A Musiim migrant prays inside a UN tent at the Macedonian border near idomeni, Greece. Some 800 migrants are 
stranded on the Greek side of the border after Macedonian authorities began erecting a fence to keep them out. 
Baikan countries have imposed strict restrictions recentiy, ietting in oniy those fleeing Syria, Iraq, and Afghanistan. 




DROPOUT REMORSE 



Calvin Tiillin 



Deadline Poet 



So what was so bad about Walker? 
Was Perry that god-awful slow? 
And though Bobby Jindal 
Could see his polls dwindle. 

Just why did he give up and go? 

Yes, once I disdained all these guys 
Whose leaving has left me bereft. 
So one wonders how 
I long for them now. 

It’s something to do with who’s left. 



BACK ISSUES/1980 

Nader'S Challenge 

B eginning 
with “The 
Safe Car You 
Can’t Buy” in 
1959- written just 
after he finished 
law school— Ralph 
Nader has contrib- 
uted over 30 arti- 
cles to these pages, 
and has been the 
subject of dozens 
more. His 1965 
book Unsafe at Any 
Speed, which Mark 
Green discusses 
in this issue, was 
excerpted in The 
Nation, and his 
presidential cam- 
paigns have been 
at the center of 
vigorous debates. 

While much of 
Nader’s work, in 
The Nation and 
for the nation, has 
been narrowly fo- 
cused, he has also 
espoused a broader 
vision. After the 
discovery of toxic- 
chemical pollution 
in the city of Niag- 
ara Falls, New York, 
he wrote a 1980 
essay, “Corporate 
Power in America,” 
that concluded 
with the following 
words; “Wherever 
Love Canals are 
revealed, there are 
no conservatives 
and there are no 
liberals: there are 




only victims be- 
coming angrier.... 
The contemporary 
challenge to giant 
business is quite 
modest compared 
to historical move- 
ments in our past.... 
The principal call 
is almost primi- 
tive in its simplic- 
ity. It is a call for 
corporations to 
stop stealing, stop 
deceiving, stop cor- 
rupting politicians 
with money, stop 
monopolizing, stop 
poisoning the earth, 
air and water, stop 
selling dangerous 
products, stop ex- 
posing workers to 
cruel hazards, stop 
tyrannizing people 
of conscience with- 
in the company and 
start respecting 
long-range survival 
needs and [the] 
rights of present 
and future genera- 
tions.” 

—Richard Kreitner 






by SYLVIA A. HARVEY 



WHAT 
ABOUT US? 



Y SMALL FEET THUMP THE CONCRETE AS 



M 

ers trail closely behind. Upon entering, we 
disappear into the apartment and excitedly 
explore every corner. We peek out the window 
at our new playmates. By morning, the scent of bacon wafts into my bedroom. 
I look over at the floor beside my bed, where I’d asked my dad to sleep the 
night before. He’s not there. I don’t cry this time. I suspect he’s nearby, in the 
kitchen, responsible for the clanging pots. I venture out and there, amazingly, 
he is: my dad, standing over the stove, pushing frozen hash browns from side 
to side in the skillet. My brother is whisking eggs in a bowl, and I arrive just 
in time to put the biscuits in the pan. When breakfast is ready, my dad locks 
his hazel eyes on us and says, “You kids eat first.” 

I was almost 4 when asthma finally sucked the last breath from my mom. 
After that. Dad made this rimal of “big breakfast” a weekend tradition. This 
weekend with him was special, though; we lived with Grandma by then, and 
we were visiting him in a furnished apartment on the grounds of Soledad 
State Prison as part of the California Department of Cor- 
rections’ Family Visiting program. 

At least four times a year, my brothers and I were 
allowed to spend a weekend there with my father, who 
began serving 16 years to life when I was 5. The night 
before our visits, I anxiously folded my new pajamas; my 
grandmother refused to let me sleep in my usual oversize 
T-shirt while visiting him. Those weekends rate as some 
of the best moments of my childhood. 

Going to prison is often an isolating event. It is as- 
sumed that once a person is incarcerated, their former 
life will simply vanish. But for the kids they leave behind, 
it doesn’t work that way: That prisoner remains a par- 
ent. Among the many collateral consequences of mass 
incarceration is its impact on children, and the number 
who are affected is staggering. According to a 2010 smdy 
(the most recent data available), 54 percent of the people 
serving time in US prisons were the parents of children, 
including more than 120,000 mothers and 1.1 million fa- 
thers. Over 2.7 million children in the United States had 
an incarcerated parent. That’s one in 28 kids, compared 
with one in 125 about 30 years ago. For black children, 
the odds were much worse: While one out of every 57 
white children had an incarcerated parent, one out of ev- 



Mass incarceration separates millions of 
kids from their parents. Now they're 
quickly losing the right to see one another. 



Sylvia A. Harvey 
is a New York 
City-based jour- 
nalist and story- 
teller. This article 
was reported in 
partnership with 
the Investigative 
Fund at the 
Nation Institute. 
The photos were 
made possible by 
support from the 
Puffin Foundation. 



ery nine black children had a parent behind bars. 

After my own father’s sentencing, our love was co- 
cooned in collect phone calls, picmres, weekly letters, 
and cards on special occasions. These are the fibers that 
now connect a child to an incarcerated parent. The ex- 
tended family visits that allowed my brothers and I to 
have “big breakfast” with Dad are fast disappearing from 
state corrections systems. Nine states once allowed them; 
today, they are widely offered in just four. In 1996, Cali- 
fornia eliminated visits for families like mine; I was 1 5 at 
the time. In Mississippi, where “conjugal” visits debuted 
almost a cenmry ago, the corrections system ended the 
last of its family and spousal programs last year. A once 
extraordinarily progressive policy has been sacrificed due 
to prison overcrowding and state budget cuts — as well as 
to racist ideas about black sexuality. 



Vi 
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"ICTORIA PHILLIPS, OF RALEIGH, MISSISSIPPI, 

calls out to her sleeping daughters and gives 
them a gentle nudge. “It’s time to get up,” 
she says. “Mama, we going to see Daddy?” 
the girls mumble, still groggy. Soon they’re 
getting dressed and heading out to the car. Phillips nods 
to the dark sky and eases her tan Impala onto the lone 
highway for the three-and-a-half-hour drive to the prison 
in Parchman. She mrns on the radio as they pass several 
country towns dotted with catfish farms, cotton fields, 
and cow pasmres. 

Prison visitation varies from state to state and prison 
to prison. Typical visits, called “contact visits,” take place 
in designated areas with tables, chairs, and vending ma- 
chines filled with junk food (and, in some cases, games 
to play). These visits take place under surveillance and 
allow extremely limited physical contact — usually just 
a hug and a kiss, lasting under 15 seconds, upon entry 
and exit. Children often make long treks for that fieeting 
moment — on average, 100 miles. 

Phillips describes her daughter Amari, 8, as a “daddy’s 
girl.” Amari speaks to him regularly by phone, gushing 
about her day at school or asking for a new doll. But the 
only time she ever sees or touches her father, who is serv- 

PHOTOGRAPH BY CAROLYN DRAKE/MAGNUM PHOTOS 







Family ties: Linda . 
and Keshawn Green 
pose in their backyard 
and (inset beiow) with 
Charles Green, loving 
husband and dad, 
who ig serving a life 
sentence. 
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ing a life sentence in the Mississippi 
State Penitentiary 180 miles away, is 
during these monthly contact visits. 

They arrive by 7:30 am, so the wait 
in line is only 30 minutes. Bashful and 
petite, Amari rubs her eyes, shakes 
her russet ponytails, and smiles as 
she eases out of her seat belt. Once 
inside the prison, she walks through 
the metal detectors with familiarity. 

She knows it’s the only way she can 
see her dad, and she’s happy to oblige. 

I remember rebelling at this pro- 
cess when I was her age. “Why do 
I have to take down my hair?” I de- 
manded as my brother helped undo 
my new braids. But it was a require- 
ment to get past the prison deities. 

They didn’t care that I was a small 
child; my father was in prison, so surely I could have small 
vials of heroin tucked in the folds of my French braids. 

Amari doesn’t seem aware of the prison guard’s watch- 
ful gaze, which follows her as she moves around on her 
father’s lap. But Phillips always feels the stare. Amari sits 
with her dad, sharing a bag of chips while writing down 
the words she’s recently learned to spell. Phillips says 
that standard visiting facilities at Parchman lack the col- 
oring books, games, and outdoor activities that the last 
prison offered, so she now takes the girls there only once 
a month and reserves one additional Sunday just for her 
and her husband. 

Until September 2012, the family had access to 
something else entirely: Mississippi’s Extended Family 
Visitation program. They made unsupervised visits that 
lasted for three to five days and took place on the facility 
grounds, in small apartments like the ones I remember 
from my own childhood. 

“It was more like you were at home,” Phillips recalls 
wistfully. “It was more freedom.” She and her husband 
participated in the program for nearly six years, first as a 
couple and then, once their children were born, as a fam- 
ily. They barbecued together under the Mississippi sun. 
Amari played basketball with her dad and challenged him 
to cartwheel sessions. Etched in Phillips’s memory is the 
sight of Amari lying on her father’s chest watching car- 
toons after breakfast, or the nights when she helped him 
wash dishes and later fought sleep as he read her bedtime 
stories. Those visits were an essential part of Amari’s life. 

I T WAS HERE IN PARCHMAN, NO LATER THAN I918, 

that the Mississippi State Penitentiary — 18,000 
acres of delta plantation that was then devoid of 
high walls or gun towers — became the birthplace 
of conjugal visits, which led the way to extended 
family visits. Started informally, these visits weren’t origi- 
nally intended to unite spouses or connect families, hut 
rather were based on racial stereotypes. Black men were 
thought to have superhuman strength and uncontrollable 
libidos. So conjugal visits were introduced to tame them 
and make them work harder at slaughtering hogs and 
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picking cotton in the prison’s farm- 
ing operation, according to historian 
David M. Oshinsky’s book Worse Than 
Slavery: Parchman Farm and the Ordeal 
of Jim, Crow Justice. At the time, mar- 
riage wasn’t a prerequisite, and pros- 
titutes visited the prison on Sundays. 
Beginning in the 1930s, white men 
were also allowed conjugal visits, and 
by 1972, women were too. 

In 1961, inmate construction crews 
began building new conjugal-visiting 
facilities, and in 1963 the prison added 
marriage as an eligibility requirement. 
Back then, state prison officials rea- 
soned that “a man and his wife have 
the right to sexual intercourse, even 
though the man is in prison,” according 
to Columbus B. Elopper’s 1962 study of 
the program. Prison officials believed that allowing these 
visits helped to ensure inmates that their families were 
well. “One visit in private is better than a hundred letters 
because he can judge for himself,” said one corrections 
officer, according to Elopper’s report. Elopper noted that, 
“with adequate facilities, careful selection, and appropri- 
ate counsel, it is possible that the conjugal visiting pro- 
gram in Mississippi could be developed into one of the 
most enlightened programs in modern corrections.” 

In 1974, Mississippi arguably did just that when it 
launched the Family Visitation Program. These new vis- 
its lasted from three to five days and were open to parents, 
siblings, and children as well as spouses. The program, an 
effort to rehabilitate inmates and strengthen their family 
ties, made use of small apartments furnished by donations 
from the prisoners’ families and local stores. A 1975 letter 
from a Parchman prison superintendent to a community- 
relations associate touted the institution as among the 
most progressive prisons in the country. “The fact that 
conjugal visiting is believed to help in keeping marriages 
and families from breaking up makes the people of the 
state not only accept the practice but take pride in it as 
well,” it read. 

Seeking both to strengthen the family and to quell 
prison upheaval, a number of states followed Mississippi’s 
lead in the coming decades. In 1968, California launched 
its Family Visiting Program at the California Correction- 
al Institution at Techachapi and soon expanded the pro- 
gram throughout the state. South Carolina introduced 
family visits around the same time. New York started its 
program in 1976, and Minnesota began its own in 1977. 
Similar ones followed in Washington, Connecticut, New 
Mexico, and Wyoming in the early 1980s. 

Family and conjugal visits were never handed out 
like Flalloween candy. In Mississippi, for instance, only 
minimum- or medium-security inmates who demon- 
strated good behavior were eligible to participate. They 
had to be tested for and free of infectious diseases. They 
couldn’t have any “sex-related” convictions on their re- 
cords. Conjugal visits were permitted only for married 
inmates, once a week, and only for a single hour. 




Mother and father: 

Linda Green with a 
picture of her husband 
Charies. Their son 
Keshawn was 
conceived during a 
conjugal visit, and they 
raised him together 
through extended 
famiiy visits, which are 
no ionger available to 
Mississippi inmates. 



Today, more than 

2.7M 

children in the 
US have an 
incarcerated 
parent. 

11.4% 

of black children 
have a parent 
behind bars. 
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They didn’t 
care that I 
was a small 
child. Surely 
I could 
have vials 
of heroin 
tucked in 
the folds of 
my French 
braids. 



Daddy’s girls: 

Victoria Phillips with 
her daughters Amari 
(right) and Rihanna. 
Phillips takes the 
two giris 180 miies 
across Mississippi 
so they can visit their 
dad in prison. 



Instead, a memo taped to the visiting-room wall announced 
the change. “I was mad\” she recalls. But instead of anger, 
her voice now aches with disappointment. “It felt terrible, 
because you don’t get that one-on-one time — you don’t 
get to wake up near your spouse.” 

Christopher Epps, then the Mississippi corrections 
commissioner, explained in a press release that he’d 
cut the program for budgetary reasons, citing costs like 
building maintenance and the time that staffers spent es- 
corting inmates to and from the visitation facility. Then 
he pivoted to another concern: “Even though we provide 
contraception, we have no idea how many women are 
getting pregnant only for the child to be raised by one 
parent.” Epps concluded that “the benefits of the pro- 
grams don’t outweigh the cost.” 

Asked about New Mexico’s decision to end family 
visitation last year, Alex Tomhn, the corrections depart- 
ment’s public-affairs director, inadvertently described 
what was, to me, the beauty of the program: “The major- 
ity were not spousal visits — they were [visits] with chil- 
dren or parents.” Eor example, she offered, “an offender 
and his children, they would play football in the front 
yard.” She added that only 200 of the approximately 
7,000 state inmates were eligible, a population too small 
to be worth the $120,000 annual cost. And yet, in 2014, 
the program accounted for less than 1 percent of the de- 
partment’s $293 million budget. 

“If we could show it actually reduced the recidivism, 
then we would have kept it,” Tomlin said. But while there’s 
no study using a strong research design that specifically 
hnks extended family visits with either reduced recidivism 
or stronger family bonds, a number of studies have consis- 
tently linked regular visits with both. In 2011, for example, 
the Minnesota Department of Corrections conducted an 
in-depth study that tracked over 16,000 offenders released 
from the state’s prisons between 2003 and 2007. When 
other factors were controlled, the 
study showed that prisoners who 
received visits were 1 3 percent less 
hkely to be convicted of a felony 
after their release, and 25 percent 
less hkely to have their proba- 
tion or parole revoked. Another 
2009 study evaluated the effects 
of prison visitation in the Elorida 
correctional system and found that 
prisoners who received visits were 
less likely to recidivate. 

$ome states have acknowl- 
edged these positive outcomes. 
The Washington $tate Correc- 
tions Department, which con- 
tinues to offer extended family 
visits, has said that they “support 
building sustainable relationships 
important to offender re-entry 
and to provide an incentive for 
those serving long-term sentenc- 
es to engage in positive behav- 
ioral choices.” 



$till, the steady movement toward keeping families 
united in spite of incarceration began to reverse in the 
1990s, when a new, more punitive approach took hold in 
corrections. In 1994, President Bill Chnton signed the 
Violent Crime Control and Law Enforcement Act, which 
implemented mandatory-minimum sentencing enhance- 
ments, the widened use of the death penalty, and limited 
amenities and services for prisoners, including access to 
higher education. The following year, the No Erills Pris- 
on Act eliminated such prison “frills” as weight-lifting 
equipment, most unmonitored phone calls, hot plates, 
and personal clothing. In 1996, Congress awarded grants 
to states that made prisoners serve as much of their sen- 
tenced time as possible. 

The mid-1990s also marked the elimination of sev- 
eral conjugal and extended-family visiting programs. 
With a ballooning state -prison population, resources 
were scarce. In 1994, $outh Carohna’s conjugal visits ap- 
peared to have been the first to go. “As our new era in 
corrections begins,” read an annual corrections report, 
“the $outh Carolina Department of Corrections has 
taken note of the growing trends for tougher restrictions 
on inmates.” When Wyoming closed its Eamily Visiting 
Center in 1995, the prison warden said: “Times and con- 
ditions have changed since the program was first imple- 
mented. With the increasing population, greater security 
responsibilities, and limited budget, utilizing employees 
and other resources to maintain the family visiting pro- 
gram can no longer be justified.” 

Over the next two years, Washington and California 
initiated severe restrictions on family visits, disqualify- 
ing a large population of inmates. In California, anyone 
with a life sentence who didn’t have a release date within 
three years was excluded. Eor me, that meant the end of 
privacy with my father. Not even my father’s written love 
tribute, “nakupenda malaika,” was private; the language 
lessons he sent me in $wahili were 
flagged and read by the sergeant. 

At least, I figured, the sergeant 
would know how much my father 
loved his angel. 

Mississippi, where it all began, 
ended extended family visitation 
in 2012 and conjugal visitation 
in 2014. Today, only California, 

Connecticut, Washington, and 
New York continue to offer family 
visitation widely $outh Dakota, 

Colorado, and Nebraska have a 
very limited visitation policy: only 
for female inmates, and focused 
on those with young children. 



P hillips never re- 
ceived an offi- 
cial notice that 
family visits had 
been eliminated, 
although this meant a radi- 
cal reshaping of her family’s life. 




With studies indicating such striking benefits, and with such a small finan- 
cial savings at stake, what is really at work? The debate in Mississippi is telling. 
Take Richard Bennett, a Republican state representative who for three straight 
years wrote bills seeking to ban conjugal visits, before the corrections depart- 
ment finally decided to end them on its own in 2014. “It’s unfair to have a child 
without a parent,” Bennett contends. “Taxpayers are paying for it. I don’t think 
it’s right. I think you’re in prison for a reason — ^you’re in prison because you 
did something, and there is a price to pay, and that’s part of the punishment.” 

A MARI PHILLIPS IS TOO YOUNG TO COMPREHEND THAT SHE WAS 

conceived in prison. But Keshawn Green, 20, has thought a lot 
about what it means for him that he, too, was conceived during 
a prison visit — and also what it means for his father, who has 
served 34 years of his life sentence. And in Mississippi, a “life 
sentence” means just that: to the end of a prisoner’s natural life span. “God 
gave me this life,” Green says, holding my eyes with a 
steady gaze. “Some people in there may never get out, 
and they need another piece of them out here living.” 

Green views his parents’ four-decade union as a “bless- 
ing” despite the barriers imposed by father’s incarcera- 
tion. But he suspects that corrections officials have no 
idea what it’s like “when you can’t tuck your kids in or 
know that your wife is safe.” 

Keshawn’s mother, Linda Green, was pregnant and 
had a 9-year-old son when her husband Charles, then a 
construction worker, went to prison. She had no plans 
for a third child, but 14 years later, she learned that she 
and Charles were again expecting. “I was 40!” she says 
with a chuckle. As Linda struggled to stitch together her 
separated clan, family visits were the seam. 

Linda is a reserved woman. Just over five feet tall and 
with a bob haircut, she speaks slowly and deliberately. 

She met Charles at a movie theater in Jackson, and the 
two got married while still in high school. After he went 
to prison, Linda moved in with her mother and went back 
to school. “Between canteen, collect calls, and visiting, 
don’t ask me how much I’ve spent,” she says. “I know it’s 
enough to buy a car or a small house.” She peers over her 
eyeglasses as she searches through a box of photographs 
and pulls out one of her sons with their father. “It kept 
me looking forward to [the future],” she says of the ex- 
tended visits. On holidays, Linda brought the ingredients 




just tell 
them my 
dad’s at 
work. I don’t 
like to tell 
them about 
my family a 
lot.99 

— Xacey Willis, 8, on 
her classmates 



Living with a secret: 

Xacey Willis doesn’t 
tell anyone at school 
that her father’s in 
prison. She fears thaf 
she’ll be teased. 



to make traditional Southern Thanksgiving or Christmas 
dinners — turkey, dressing, greens, macaroni and cheese — 
as if the family were all at home. Other times, they would 
head outside to the picnic table and play a game of spades 
with other married couples. “It made the boys feel closer 
to Charles,” Linda recalls. “It wasn’t like they didn’t know 
their father — they made memories every visit.” 

Keshawn remembers visiting as a toddler, hopping on 
his father’s back to go for a walk, or standing in front of a 
stately tree picking pecans. As a boy, alongside his older 
brothers, he kneeled in front of the big lake on the prison 
grounds as his father showed him how to hook bait onto 
his fishing pole. “I ain’t never know how — I was young,” 
Keshawn says with a Southern twang, twisting his coiled 
locks of hair around his fingers. He looks at his mother 
on the other couch. “My momma ain’t never showed me 
how to skin one.” She interjects, laughing: “Naw, be- 
cause I don’t do that.” Some thing were a father’s duty. 
Green says his father, who’s a big sports fan, often chal- 
lenged him to a game of basketball during their visits. “I 
got better,” he says. “At first, I couldn’t dunk or beat him, 
but then I started beating him.” 

Ann Adalist-Estrin, who directs the National Re- 
source Center on Children and Families of the Incar- 
cerated at Rutgers University, says extended visits are 
the most helpful developmentally for kids. They allow 
kids the opportunity to see their parents as real and 
human and take away the strain of making each visit 
perfect. “During regular visits, kids are monitored se- 
riously,” she explains. “They’re in very uncomfortable 
visiting arrangements, with hard seats, limited time face 
to face, can’t touch each other. It limits the child’s ability 
to go through cadence.” 

“Cadence” refers to the series of group developmen- 
tal stages that some therapists have dubbed “form, storm, 
norm, and perform.” Initially, the child is elated to see 
his or her parent. But during longer visits, there’s greater 
room for upheaval: Kids feel comfortable broaching dif- 
ficult topics involving sadness or anger, because there’s 
more time to recover and return to normal. “In a short 
visit, if kids are beginning to ‘form’ and ‘norm’ the rela- 
tionship, they will not do the ‘storm’ part, because they 
don’t feel comfortable,” Adalist-Estrin says. “They don’t 
have the time to resolve it before they leave.” 

Linda Green agrees. “[Charles and I] fussed a little 
bit,” she admits. “It showed Keshawn how a couple 
could be.” Her son had a chance to see firsthand that 
love and commitment are complicated. 

Today, Keshawn lives with his mom in a terra-cotta 
brick single-family home in Jackson with a sprawling, 
manicured lawn. Around the time he turned 16, his “fam- 
ily house” trips died down. They were getting boring for 
him; no teenager wants to be stuck at home with his par- 
ents for a week. Keshawn started working and establishing 
his own independence. He feels that he finally achieved 
it “when I stopped asking my mom for money or rides.” 
Still, he continued to speak with his father by phone and 
visited him twice a month, building on the bond they 
created in family house and forging a connection that 
prompted him to heed his father’s advice from a distance. 
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“I still view Keshawn as a baby,” Charles says. “He 
thinks he’s grown, but at 20 he still don’t know noth- 
ing. We have talked about safe sex, girlfriends, staying 
in school, and becoming a man.” The conversations that 
Charles had with his son years ago in family house are 
continuing and deepening. The Greens both recall Ke- 
shawn having several girlfriends. “He brought a few of 
them around here to meet me,” Linda says, “but this last 
one met the mark, and Keshawn said he was going to 
introduce her to Charles. That was a big deal for him.” 
First, Keshawn let his girlfriend speak to his dad on 
the phone, and later she put in an application to visit. 
“He’d never brought a girl to meet me,” Charles says. 
“I’d been telling them how to get along over the phone 
for a while, but that visit was real important.” It was 
more than a phone call, more than a picture. “You could 
see that she cared a lot about him,” Charles continues. 
“Keshawn wanted to play Mr. Tough Guy in front of me, 
but I knew she was the one for him.” During their visit, 
he recalls the two talking about money. “The young lady 
said, ‘Keshawn, your money is our money, and my mon- 
ey is our money. We split everything 50/50.’” Charles 
told his son that if they decided on a partnership, this 
was indeed the way it should go. “She’s good for him,” 
Charles says happily. “I’m not going to choose who he’s 
going to love, but I’ll guide him to make smart choices.” 
Amari Phillips can’t articulate her feelings about her 
relationship with her dad yet. She knows he’s in prison, 
but she doesn’t comprehend it. In a soft voice, she tells 
me that he has a “trailer house,” and that she’s “sad” and 
“mad” that they won’t be able to play in it together any- 
more. But she doesn’t understand why. 

Briana Olsem Winter, 11, who visited her mother in 
family house, understands more. She says the state’s deci- 
sion to stop allowing visits from families is “just wrong.” 
When children can’t see their parents, “they won’t know 
’em,” she says, looking down at the concrete. 

Briana’s mother, Cristina Winter Pierre, 29, was once 
among the 7 percent of prisoners in Mississippi who are 
women. She says family house allowed her to be a mother 
and gave her daughter comfort. During regular contact 
visits, “you can’t hug on them like you would want to. And 
you really just can’t talk, because you got everybody in 
your business.” Pierre, who lost custody of four of her five 
children when she went to prison, says family house saved 
her relationship with Briana, her eldest daughter. “She 
would probably not know me,” she says, looking at Bri- 
ana. “When you have that big of a space between you and 
your children for all them years, they do forget, if they’re 
young. And everybody says they don’t, but yes, they do, 
because my other children have no clue who I am.” 

I N JUNE 2013, SESAME street’s SESAME WORK- 
shop launched the initiative Little Children, 
Big Challenges: Incarceration, which offers a 
number of free multimedia resources for fami- 
lies with young children affected by a parent’s 
imprisonment. Most notable among them was the intro- 
duction of Alex, a blue-haired, green-nosed Muppet, 
whose eyes are shaded by a gray hoodie. Like Amari, 



Alex has a father in prison. In a typical scene, Alex and two other Muppets 
are admiring toy cars, when one of them suggests asking their dads to help 
them build similar cars so they can all race together. “I don’t think so,” Alex 
mutters. “Oh, come on,” his friends insist. “It’ll be fun.” These simple words 
send Alex reeling. “He can’t do it,” says Alex, with his head bowed. “He’s 
not around right now.” They ask if he’s visiting a friend or on vacation. Alex 
just says his dad is “somewhere else.” Finally, he gives up, saying, “I don’t 
want to talk about it,” and then retreats to a stoop. Later in the scene, Alex 
admits he doesn’t want people to know that his dad is in prison or that he 
broke the law. This allows Sofia, the adult character, to teach the Muppets 
about incarceration and shame. 

When I first meet Amari and her mom, they arrive as I’m ending my 
interview with Xacey Willis, 8, and her mother. Immediately, the gregarious 
Xacey directs her doe eyes at Amari and smiles widely. She runs over to her, 
offers some of her Funyuns, and asks her name. After the girls share that they 
both have a dad in prison — something they don’t reveal to classmates — they 
become inseparable for the next two hours. They sit next to each other at the 
table, laughing and coloring together, playing hand games, and finally strik- 
ing a pose for my camera. Xacey, who pretends Amari is her younger sister, 
always takes the lead. 

Xacey is a young prison activist. She wears a T-shirt with prisoners’ faces 
on it — her father’s included — and will quickly tell you that she’s “fighting 
for civil rights” and for her uncles and father to get out of prison. However, 
she keeps her dad’s incarceration a secret at school: “No, 
I don’t tell [my classmates]. I just tell them that he at 
work. I don’t like to tell them about my family a lot.” 
Xacey says she has a cousin in her classroom. Her usual 
booming voice drops to a whisper as she explains, “Her 
dad’s in prison too, but she don’t won’t nobody to know 
that. She think people gonna make fun of her.” Adopt- 

I ing a singsong voice and wagging her finger, she mimics 
the dreaded taunt: ^^Na-na-na-na-na-naah , your dad’s in 
prison, your dad’s in prison.” 

in 6V6ry Unfortunately, Amari and Xacey have never seen Alex; 

the character doesn’t appear on PBS. Rather, Sesame 
• 1 Workshop distributes the kits through criminal-justice 

IM groups, social workers, after-school programs, and state 
corrections departments. Part of a patchwork of nonprofit 
efforts to help kids with incarcerated parents, community 
programs are the only such resources available in Missis- 
sippi: There are no state-funded programs that focus on 
parental incarceration. 

I ln 2012, the White House created a federal inter- 
agency working group. Children of Incarcerated Par- 
ents, to evaluate the federal programs and policies that 
in 6V6rV impact these children. COIP is conducting research 
- _ and running public-education initiatives, but federally 

I funded programs to aid children like Amari and Xacey 

I directly are hard to find. Though the Justice Department 

awarded $53 million in grants to reduce recidivism in 
2015, just three grants, totahng a little more than $1.2 
million, were committed to programs dealing explic- 
itly with children of incarcerated parents. Of the three 
grantees, which run programs that focus on counseling 
and mentoring, only one has some aspect of assistance 
for visitation. Meanwhile, the Administration for Chil- 
dren and Families has no grants available for serving kids 
with parents in prison. 

“There is so much more focus nowadays on the incar- 
cerated individual, rather than also considering the im- 
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pact that an individual’s incarceration may have on those 
he or she touches in his or her community or family life,” 
says Jeanette Betancourt, Sesame Workshop’s senior vice 
president for community and family engagement. Sever- 
al studies that show a correlation between regular inmate 
visitation and reduced recidivism also indicate a link be- 
tween prison visits and family bonding. The New York 
State Department of Correctional Services recognizes 
these findings, describing its Family Reunion Program 
as an effort to “preserve and strengthen family ties that 
have been disrupted as a result of incarceration.” But in 
general, corrections policies are focused on the 2.2 mil- 
lion adults who are currently locked up in federal and 
state institutions, not the 2.7 million children who have 
been cut off from access to a parent. 

“I also think racism enters into it,” says Adalist-Estrin, 
who is also a child and family therapist. “We’re talking 
about disproportionate numbers of people of color. It’s 
easier to say we don’t want to give them that privilege, 
we don’t want them having children.” 

I know I wasn’t better off without my father. Children 
are forgiving; they recognize human error. My father ex- 
plained his crime, his imprisonment, and the necessity of 
his punishment, and I was grateful for the opportunity to 
exist somewhat wholly with my family. In fact, it wasn’t 
the barbed-wire gates or the officer holding a rifle in the 
gun tower that frightened me as a child. The frightening 
part was my father’s inability to step past a painted red 
line on the floor during regular contact visits or, worse, 
my own fear of touching him. Once, I watched his eyes 
well up as we mourned the death of my eldest brother, 
and I broke the rules and laid my hand on his. Most 
frightening of all, though, was the vitriol I saw in the 
eyes of the corrections officers, the belittling way they 
spoke to the prisoners and to us, their families. What 
was terrifying — and cutting — ^was that my dad was not 
perceived as human. 

No one ever gave me permission to wear this uncom- 
fortable truth. In most cases, our families live in the shad- 
ows, until we refuse to do so any longer. For Keshawn, 
that moment came in high school, when he realized that 
lying about his life wasn’t going to change it and that he 
didn’t care what people thought. “It got to a point when 
I stopped lying and told the truth,” he shrugs. 

A fter family visits were taken away in 
Mississippi, conjugal visits were ended too. 
“We go in there to hold one another, hug 
one another, lift each other’s spirit,” says 
Angela Daniels, of Mississippi Advocates 
for Prisoners, whose husband is serving 40 years for 
attempted armed robbery. She thinks the view that con- 
jugal visits are all about sex devalues the human need for 
privacy. “It’s not about just fulfilling the flesh,” she says. 
“We’re creating emotional stability. A man is not going 
to cry in front of others. Some will, but most won’t. 
We’ve taken our private time to share with one another, 
share our experiences, cry with one another. I was able 
to go in and relieve myself through tears and through 
prayer together in private.” 



Head start: 

Xacey Willis (ieft) 
has become a 
young activist on 
behaif of her dad, 
who is serving 
iife in Mississippi. 
Her mom, Tracey 
Chandler (right), 
founded a group to 
support prisoners 
and their famiiies. 



Xacey’s mom, Tracey Chandler, started the group Mis- 
sissippi Southern Belles to support prisoners and their 
families. Her husband is serving life in prison, and she 
says that conjugal visits, which often happen as a part of 
regular day visits, helped maintain her family’s cohesion. 
On those occasions, her husband, who also has a 17-year- 
old daughter from a previous relationship, would share his 
own pain. “He missed Xacey’s first day of kindergarten, 
and my stepdaughter is going to graduate high school in 
May. He talks about missing all the important things in 
his children’s lives.” Chandler was able to comfort him: 
“Everybody needs a hug. I know I do.” 

On a warm, sunny afternoon in late April, about 25 
demonstrators gather on the steps outside the federal 
courthouse in Jackson to protest prison conditions, cor- 
ruption, and visiting limitations. Among them is Linda 
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Green, coming from her graveyard shift at work. She’s 
wearing a Mississippi Advocates for Prisoners T-shirt 
and holding a sign that reads Pro-Conjugal. It wasn’t 
until a few days later that Green reahzed the significance 
of the sign. “Pm such a private person,” she says. “It’s go- 
ing to be some people asking, ‘Why was she protesting 
for inmates? She must have someone in prison.’” Green 
participates in a prison ministry and recently gave a talk 
about the impact of incarceration on her family, but a 
TV appearance is a different level of publicity. “Charles 
said a lot of the inmates saw it,” she adds with a chuckle. 
“He was happy and proud of me. It made me feel good 
knowing I could be a voice for him on the outside.” She 
also feels that she doesn’t have a choice: “We’ve got to 
do this,” she offers. 

As Keshawn thinks about the time his brothers 
served, he realizes that he was one of the lucky ones: He 
made it. Having a connection with your father is vital for 
every child, he says. He imagines that kids growing up 
now with an parent, but without extended family visits, 
will intensely feel the sting of their separation. Even with 
family house, it was hard for him. On the worst days, he 
felt so alone, he says: “No brothers, no dad. Me... just 
me. One person.” ■ 
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Hell on wheels; 

Nader in front of a 
Chevy Corvair at the 
I American Museum 

•' ■ of Tort Law in 

Winsted, Connecticut, 
. September 201 5. 



“Patriotism knot a short and frenzied burst of emotion 
but the long and studied dedication of a lifetime. ” 

— Adlai Stevenson 



The Boy From Winsted 

I t’s 1938, AND ROSE NADER IS TAKING HER FOUR 
young children for a visit back to the family’s 
homeland of Lebanon. They’re in line to meet an 
archbishop of the Eastern Orthodox Church in the 
city of Zahle. But when it’s 4-year-old Ralph’s turn 
to kiss the archbishop’s ring, he refuses. “I don’t 
have to kiss your ring — I’m an American!” he announc- 
es. The unruffled archbishop looks down, pats Ralph’s 
short black hair, and says, “A lot of ideas are going to 
come from this boy’s head.” 

Ralph Nader grew up in Winsted, Connecticut, a 
Capraesque town of 10,000 nestled 26 miles northwest 
of Hartford in the Berkshires. His father, who arrived 
in the United States at age 19 with $20 in his pocket. 



saved enough to buy a two-story, 10-room white clap- 
board house, as well as a building in town that became 
the Highland Arms, the Nader family restaurant, where 
all four of his children worked. 

Nathra Nader served food with a side of civics, as the 
restaurant became a sort of town square where his views 
were as strong as the coffee. “When I went by the Statue 
of Liberty,” he told one Nader biographer, “I took it se- 
riously.” Early on, he and Rose spotted unusual things 
about their son. When Ralph came home late from school 
around age 8, Rose asked him where he’d been. “In court,” 
Ralph replied. “I like to listen to the arguments.” At 14, he 
was carrying home armfuls of the Congressional Record, 
which he read from start to finish. “You have a very good 
storage space,” Rose told him, touching his forehead. 
“You should fill it up and take it out when you need it.” 

Ralph was a newspaper boy for the Winsted Register 
Citizen, played sandlot ball for hours on end with, among 
others, classmate David Halberstam, read biographies 
about turn-of-the-century muckrakers, and especially 
enjoyed working the cash register at the restaurant, 
where he could pick the brains of customers. 

Tall and thin, with an angular face and deep-set eyes, 
the shy student left Winsted for Princeton in 1951. Ralph 
was attracted by the university’s beautiful open-stack li- 
brary, where he read an average of one book a day outside 
of his required course work. Once, he escorted Norman 
Thomas (Princeton, 1905) back from a lecture. “What 
was your greatest achievement?” Ralph asked of the fa- 
mous sociahst and six-time presidential candidate. “Hav- 
ing the Democrats steal my agenda,” Thomas replied. 

Then came Harvard Law School. “Prom day one I 
laughed at the game — to prepare corporate lawyers,” Na- 
der recalled. “If anyone fell off the bandwagon and became 
a lawyer for the poor, it was viewed as a random event. . . . 
They made minds sharp by making them narrow.” Bored 
by his courses, Nader was periodically and mysteriously 
absent for days on end, hitchhiking around the country 
and researching Native American rights, migrant workers, 
the status of Puerto Rico. He also started reading about au- 
tomobile safety after seeing car crashes during his travels. 
He wrote and pubhshed articles on all of these topics as a 
writer and, for a time, editor of the Harvard Law Record. 

In the five years after law school, Nader continued 
his intellectual journey, travehng to the Soviet Union 
and Latin America, writing dispatches for The Christian 
Science Monitor and The New Republic, scoring interviews 
with Pidel Castro in Cuba in 1959 and Salvador Allende 
in Chile in 1963. 

Mr. Nader Goes to Washington 

W HILE SO MANY YOUNG ACTIVISTS AND PROEES- 

sionals were drawn to Washington and 
civil rights during the Kennedy years, the 
29-year-old Nader hitched from Hartford to 
DC in 1963 with a knapsack and a reserva- 
tion at the YMCA, intent on working on what he called 
“body rights.” 

He got a job consulting for an assistant secretary of labor 
in the Kennedy administration with an unusual talent for 
policy and language, as well as an interest in highway safety. 
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In fact, Daniel Patrick Moynihan had written one of the 
first magazine articles on the subject in late April 1959 — 
coincidentally, two weeks after Nader’s own groundbreak- 
ing piece in The Nation, “The Safe Car You Can’t Buy.” 
Continuing the original research that he began as a 
law student, Nader received a $3,000 advance from a 
small New York publisher and had a near-finished manu- 
script in mid-1964 when he left the only copy in a cab. 
He then rewrote it from scratch. 

I asked Ralph decades later, “So, how’d you feel when 
you first realized you had left it behind?” 

Sighing at the memory, he replied: “Empty.” 

“Did you consider not rewriting it?” 

“Never. I wouldn’t give GM the satisfaction.” 

Unsafe at Any Speed: The Designed-In Dangers of th eAtneri- 
can Autonmbik was published in November 1965. In it, Nad- 
er argued that the reason for most car crashes wasn’t “the nut 
behind the wheel but the nut in the wheel” and that serious 
injuries were caused by “the second collision” of riders with 
interiors — that is, by cars designed for style, not safety. 

In early 1966, while working as an unpaid adviser 
to Senator Abe Ribicoff on projected auto-safety hear- 
ings, Nader came to suspect that he was being followed. 
Friends and allies scoffed, but then The Washington Post 
and The New Republic documented that GM had indeed 
hired a detective agency to, as the lead agent admitted, 
“check out [Nader’s] life and current activities to deter- 
mine what makes him tick... his politics, his marital sta- 
tus, his friends, his women, his boys, etc.” 

The rest unspooled like the screenplay for a Hollywood 
thriller. Senator Ribicoff chaired a hearing into the mat- 
ter, putting under oath James Roche, the chief executive 
of GM, a company with larger gross sales than most coun- 
tries’ GNPs. Roche immediately apologized: Yes, someone 
in his company had hired a detective agency, ostensibly to 
investigate whether Nader was soliciting Corvair owners 
to sue GM. But not to smear this critic, of course. 

Then it was Nader’s turn, and he proved to be a natu- 
ral — calm, fluent, occasionally humorous, “a machine 
gun with facts,” in one journalist’s phrase. “I am respon- 
sible for my actions, but who is responsible for those of 
General Motors?” he solemnly wondered, gaining every- 
one’s complete attention. “An individual’s capital is basi- 
cally his integrity. He can lose it only once. A corporation 
can lose its integrity many times and not be affected.” 
When Carl Curtis, a bumptious GOP senator from 
Nebraska, implied that the wimess’s main goal was “to sell 
books,” an annoyed Senator Robert Kennedy interrupted 
to coax Ralph to answer. “Why are you doing all of this?” 
he asked. “Because I happen to have a scale of priorities 
that leads me to engage in the prevention of cruelty to hu- 
mans,” Nader replied, “my motives are constantly inquired 
into.” His shoulders hunched, his voice rising, his dark eye- 
brows arched in emphasis, he concluded: “Is it wrong to 
talk about defective cars, diseased meats, corporate cheat- 
ing? Is it really distasteful that a person cares enough about 
issues like these to dedicate his life to changing them?” 

By the next morning — after saturation TV] radio, and 
print coverage — ^Nader was perhaps the leading real-life 
example of David slaying Goliath. Unsafe became a best- 
seller, and it’s now listed by the Library of Congress as one 
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of the 88 “books that shaped America.” 

Within only five months. Congress passed, and Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson signed into law, a bill creating the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration. Over 
the next 50 years, the NHTSA’s design standards, recalls, 
and general auto-safety-related measures would reduce 
the rate of deaths per mile driven by nearly 80 percent, 
saving — according to a new analysis for this article by the 
Center for Auto Safety — more than 3.5 million lives. 

As if planning for this once-in-a-million moment his 
whole life, Nader quickly expanded into other consumer 
and democracy issues, rather than simply stay in the auto- 
safety lane. And so the modern consumer movement was 
born, with one man’s strategic decision to hire, over time, 
thousands of “Raiders” to work more on cars . . . and nuclear 
power, pipeline safety, food and drug safety, airline safety, 
water and air pollution, antitrust enforcement, corporate 
governance and shareholder democracy, clean energy, tax 
reform, income and wealth inequality, campaign-finance 
reform, pension rights, old-age homes, occupational haz- 
ards, healthcare, smoking, freedom-of-information laws, 
multinationals, the Educational Testing Service, veterans’ 
affairs, land management, whistleblowing, trade policy, 
insurance, procurement — a seemingly endless list of vital 
issues with profound, real-world consequences. 

Ralph and Me 

I N EARLY 1969, NADER CONVINCED ME TO TURN DOWN 

an offer to be an intern in the office of New York 
City Mayor John Lindsay (or else I might have 
ended up a New York poll) and instead join him in 
Washington. He suggested two areas of concentra- 
tion: the institutional power of DC lawyers, and anti- 
trust and regulatory law enforcement. Done. My dance 
card for the following decade was now largely full. 

I’m not exactly sure why we clicked so well or came to 
trust each other so much. I found his brainy analyses and 
ironic humor hard to resist, and then there’s the personal 
warmth that few outsiders see. When my wife, Deni, was 
pregnant in 1979, Ralph would invariably begin phone 
conversations by announcing “Baby Watch!” and then 
dispense some information he’d come across about pre- 
or posmatal care. Our daily midnight calls for 10 years 
provided the greatest public education of my profession- 
al life. In those talks, it was as if we were just two peers 
shooting the breeze — which we weren’t. But that was part 
of Ralph’s common touch; he seemed to treat everyone, 
from waitresses to presidents, pretty much the same, like 
customers at the Highland Arms. 

Beyond chemistry was synergy: He had big ideas, and 
I tried to implement them. Let’s do the first citizen critique 
ever of federal antitrust law enforcement. Okeydokey — 500 
interviews and 1,200 report pages later, I became the go- 
to expert on a subject that until then had been monopo- 
lized by the antitrust bar and corporate executives. 

“So, what’s he like}” I was commonly asked, the assump- 
tion being that at night Ralph ripped off his mask of vir- 
tue to reveal some kind of reptilian alien. But he was the 
embodiment of the cliche “what you see is what you get.” 
Ralph was a walking encyclopedia and a consistent, persis- 
tent advocate, so comfortable in his own skin that he wore 

(continued on page 23) 
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RALPH NADER 

Man of the Hour 



alph Nader is a man of the present, 
not the past. Fifty years after he be- 
came a nationai figure, the consumer 
advocate, civil libertarian, and former 
presidential candidate is fighting harder than 
ever to reverse what he sees as the deterio- 
ration of American democracy Here’s some 
of his recent conversation with John Nichols. 

John Nichols: As an Arab-American, what 
do you think about the congressional votes 
to bar Syrian refugees, and about the 
way Republican presidential candidates 
are talking about Arabs and Muslims? 

Ralph Nader: It’s mass bigotry— stereotyping 
an entire ethnic group or an entire religion. 
We should have learned from the past what 
the consequences are when that happens. As 
you know, we did the same thing to the Jews 
before and during World War II, when they 
were denied [entry as refugees]. We did it to 
the Japanese [with the internment camps]. 
We now, as a society, regret both tragedies. 

It seems like the Republican candidates learn 
nothing from history and are pandering to an 
extreme primary vote— which they will regret 
in the general election. I don’t think they rep- 
resent any sizable portion of the population; 
they’re basically trying to get press jockey- 
ing against each other in a dynamic that 
makes them more extreme, more bigoted, 
more inaccurate.... It’s really an amazing rac- 
ist epidemic that’s infecting the Republican 
candidates. I don’t say all of them, but most 
of them are mouthing this sort of thing. 

JN: George W. Bush decried anti-Muslim, 
anti-Arab rhetoric after 9/11. Is it your 
sense that the Republican Party is be- 
coming significantly more extreme? 

RN: It’s overwhelming. We have here the 
most ignorant, bigoted Republican presiden- 
tial slate in the history of the party. Not only 
are they bigoted, they’re factually wrong... 
and in terms of their tactics, they are heating 
up those people in this country who are sus- 
ceptible to that. They’re disgracing the party. 

JN: Is this a measure of what is broken 
in our politics? Is it just individuals who 
have gone off the rails, or are changes 
in our media, changes in the politi- 
cal dynamic, feeding this behavior? 



RN: I think every four years the decay 
gets worse in both parties. You can just 
see it. Compare Republicans in the Eisen- 
hower or even the Nixon period; compare 
the Republican slates. It was often said in 
2012 that they had the B-team running. 

Now they have the D-minus-team, or the 
F-team, running! It’s just amazing where 
these people are coming from; They’re 
corporatlst to the core. Wall Street to the 
core. They’re basically puppets of satraps— 
plutocratic PAC holders. It’s almost like 
medieval courts; they each have their own 
megabillionaire PAC supporting them. 

JN: In your 2015 book Return to Sender, 
you suggest that presidents of both par- 
ties are increasingly cut off from Ameri- 
cans. You Illustrate this by reproducing 
letters you sent to Presidents Bush and 
Obama on fundamental issues— letters 
that were never even acknowledged. 

RN: They’re creating their own bubble. Even 
though Obama said he wanted to read 10 
letters every evening because he didn’t want 
to live in the bubble, he’s living in a huge 
bubble. When Obama didn’t answer my Invi- 
tation to talk to 1,000 leaders of civic, labor, 
environmental, religious groups [at a hotel 
ballroom near the White House], as Jimmy 
Carter did shortly after his election— when 
he has the time to fly to Colorado or Iowa 
or wherever to make a photo opportunity 
but doesn’t even acknowledge an invita- 
tion like that— [it becomes clear] he doesn’t 
have the time to address the civil society 




made up of the people who elected him. 

JN: It’s not just presidents. The press once 
wrote about letters, about popular ap- 
peals from prominent individuals, groups of 
scientists, activists who raised major issues. 
RN: The most democratic form of citizen 
communication is being destroyed— that 
is putting pen to paper, sending it through 
the mail. Nobody can censor you, nobody 
can stop you. The most democratic form 
of communication is being ignored. And it 
isn’t even a matter of concern that it’s being 
ignored; there are no columns, no editorials, 
nothing. When a deteriorating democratic 
society cannot even describe markers of 
decay in one area or another, that takes the 
decay to a new measure of unconsciousness. 

JN: In your 2014 book Unstoppable, you 
argue that political and media elites don’t 
want us to know that people on the left 
and right can unite and beat Wall Street. 

RN: The ruling powers control people, in 
part, by divide and rule. They love that which 
tends to keep people fighting each other 
instead of fighting the power structure. 

In the past, we have had left-right coali- 
tions. They passed auto-safety legislation. 
They passed the Freedom of Information 
Act. In 2013, whistleblowing protections 
were opposed by corporate lobbyists 
ferociously, but the lobbyists were finally 
overwhelmed by a left-right coalition. 

JN: You argue that people must break out 
of partisan constraints and push Inde- 
pendently on issues such as trade policy 
and the Trans-Pacific Partnership. 

RN: We’re not going to beat the TPP 
with just the same opposition mea- 
sures and know-how. There’s got to 
be a left-right alliance on that. 

JN: You still believe that people can 
win on issues as big as the TPP? 

RN: When members of Congress see 
left-right coming, they turn white 
with fear; they blanch with fear. 

I’ve seen it happen in the past. 




JN: And it can happen again? 
RN: I know it can. 
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(continued fivm page 20) 

it all the time. “He has a unity of personality seldom found,” wrote bi- 
ographer Charles McCarry “except in children or historical figures.” 
There was no “theory of everything” that controlled our work 
in the 1960s and ’70s, no Litde Red Book as our touchstone. But 
like the dots in a pointillist painting that together form a discern- 
ible image, a philosophy of government and business emerged out of 
our hundreds of books, columns, reports, testimonies, and speeches. 
Often called “consumerism,” it combined private-sector investment 
and efficiency with government regulation and disclosure. 

Free-market fundamentalists conveniently ignore how “laissez 
isn’t always fair” because of consumer ignorance, business fraud, and 
monopoly practices. That’s when lawmakers, reflecting a democratic 
consensus, should change the rules in one of three ways: first, by gov- 
ernment prohibition (for example, of racial discrimination in hiring); 
second, by government-mandated floors of behavior (this much pol- 
lution but no more); third, by government-required disclosure (tar 
and nicotine content listed on cigarette packages). Because of hidden 
hazards that individual consumers can’t discern or avoid — think of 
industrial pollution, dangerous cars, cribs that kill — health and safety 
standards are essential. Voluntary virtue won’t cut it in a profit-driven 
economy. And it’s far better to build guard rails at the top of cliffs 
rather than locate ambulances below. 

Over the period from when I left Harvard Law School in 1970 
to when I left Ralph in 1980, 1 juggled various assignments. Most 
fun was getting him on to host Saturday Night Live, where he pow- 
ered through his “cold open” despite the air bag hidden in his shirt 
that failed to inflate as planned when he was hugged by a female 
cast member (you had to be there). Among the most important 
was the Congress Project: “Nader’s Biggest Raid,” in the estima- 
tion of Time magazine. It emerged from Ralph’s worries about the 
tightening grip that big business had on elections and laws. So in 
November 1971, he announced “probably the most comprehen- 
sive and detailed study of Congress since its establishment.” It was 
an audacious effort, with 1,000 volunteers and 50 full-time Raiders 
researching and writing profiles of 484 members of Congress, plus 
book-length reports on six major committees. Running it were two 
of his most trusted aides, Joan Claybrook and Bob Fellmeth. 

Then Oscar Dystel, head of Bantam Books, suggested that we 
publish a book based on all the research to “make Congress read- 
able.” So Ralph conscripted journalist Jim Fallows, environmentalist 
David Zwick, and me to write it in just seven weeks. Who Runs Con- 
gress? came out in October 1972. As David Bollier, a historian of the 
consumer movement, pointed out: “The book took off like a rocket. 
Who Runs Confess? was...#l [on the New York Times best-seller list] 
for the month of November 1972. Eventually going through four 
different editions and print runs of more than one million copies, it 
remains the best-selling book ever written on Congress.... There is 
no question that Who Runs Congress? helped change the climate of 
public opinion toward Congress and Congress’s own perception of 
itself” And it led to the creation of Public Citizen’s Congress Watch, 
first run by Claybrook and then by me. 

Nader on the Road 

T he 1980s PROVED VERY CHALLENGING FOR RALPH. 

Politically, the corporate counteroffensive against consum- 
er rights and the popular movements of the 1960s found its 
man in former GE pitchman Ronald Reagan. 

At the same time. Congress began to weary of someone 
many members saw as an annoying Old Testament prophet. And the 
media, too, moved on. “My approach is not in fashion,” Nader said 
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Meeting Fidel: 

The Cuban leader 
welcomes Nader in 
Havana, July 2002. 



mid-decade, “but a non-adversarial approach means abdication.” He said later 
that “the Post and Times don’t pay attention and therefore the networks don’t 
pick us up. You’ve got to come at them with a national outcry.” 

So Ralph switched gears. He organized locally, pressured Washington 
from outside Washington, won an important statewide insurance initiative 
in California, wrote more books, and began putting the pieces in place for an 
American Museum of Tort Law in Winsted [see “Ralph Nader, the Nation’s 
Curator,” at TheNation.com]. 

In 2002, he went to Cuba for 15 hours of conversations with Fidel Castro 
about Ralph’s ideas for a Cuban economy between socialism and capitalism 
as well as his plan for the two countries to exchange what each had in abun- 
dance — US technology and Cuban doctors, respectively. Castro agreed to the 
exchange, but the Bush administration nixed it. Perhaps the biggest success 
in this post- 1980 era was the result of Ralph’s original advocacy, when the 
NHTSA finally agreed in 1984 to require air bags in all new 1989 cars. If 
there’s one perfect example of “big government” intervening in an imperfect 
marketplace to save lives, this is probably it. 

Of course, Nader attracted the most attention with his four presidential 
campaigns, which led to the worst of all possible worlds: 

Most Republicans loathe him because he’s regarded as 
an anti-business liberal; many Democrats loathe him for 
supposedly electing George W. Bush in 2000, although 
scholarly studies split on his final impact. As the New 
York public advocate and ranking elected Democrat in 
the city, I supported A1 Gore that year. But given how 
much has been written about Nader’s campaigns, read- 
ers who want to learn more 
about his 1992, 1996, 2000, 
and 2004 races can look to 
the book (coming out in May 
2016) from which this article 
is adapted, or see Barry Bur- 
den’s 2005 scholarly analysis 
in American Politics Research, 

“Ralph Nader’s Campaign 
Strategy in the 2000 U.S. 

Presidential Election.” 

After his presidential de- 
tours, Nader returned to more 
familiar ground: travehng, con- 
ferencing, lecturing, writing. 

He continues to bang out a col- 
umn a week and spends more 

time in his Winsted family home writing books very dif- 
ferent from those he supervised in earlier years, publishing 
five between 2011 and 2015. One, The Seventeen Traditions, 
is a lyrical, almost poetic paean to the family values of the 
Naders of Connecticut. Then there’s his mammoth work 
of “political fiction” and “utopian realism” titled “Only the 
Super-Rich Can Save Us!” It’s an extended parable using 
real, named billionaires as characters, who decide to pool 
their wealth to change America. 

Nader now appears so rarely on national TV, includ- 
ing cable shows, that when he went on MSNBC’s Hardball 
recently, the irrepressibly exuberant host Chris Matthews 
(himself a former Nader’s Raider) couldn’t stop remarking, 

“Wow, Ralph Nader — ^it’s really you! You’re really here!” 

Given the reluctance of hosts and bookers to reach out to 
him, Nader tries to reach out directly to citizens via social 
media, writing a column for The Huffington Post, tweet- 
ing daily, and hosting a weekly radio show and podcast. 
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In other words, there’s no quit in this guy — no ac- 
knowledgment, privately or publicly, of my Lion in Winter 
phase, no hint that ostracism has dampened his optimism. 
On the phone at 81, he sounds just the way he sounded at 
41. When Harrison Wellford asked him in March after 
a reunion dinner of Raiders what he was doing later that 
night, Ralph replied, “Going home to edit. I love staying 
up all night reading a report.” His stamina and resilience 
are due to a rare mental architecture that shakes off a de- 
feat like a great pitcher who’s just thrown a home-run ball 
but has to focus on the next batter. 

For all his decades of relentless consistency, Ralph 
is also a bundle of seeming contradictions. He’s both of 
Winsted and of the world, grounded in small-town vir- 
tues but with great intellectual and political sophistica- 
tion. He is personally humble, yet stunningly audacious 
in his public ambitions. He’s an American radical who 
works within the system to change it. 

The Ledger of a Life 

I T SEEMS LIKELY THAT THE CIVIL-RIGHTS, WOMEn’s- 

rights, environmental, and gay-rights movements of 
the 1960s and ’70s would have grown and prevailed 
eventually even without the eloquence of King, 
Steinem, Carson, or Milk, all of whom amplified and 
organized voices of dissent. But if there had been no Ralph 
Nader, there probably would not have been a consumer- 
rights and corporate-accountability movement, or at least 
nothing remotely resembling the hundreds of organiza- 
tions, laws, and books that have sprung from his initiatives. 

While there’s still resentment among liberals over the 
2000 presidential race, there’s also a growing consensus 
about Nader’s historic impact on our approach to markets 
and democracy. Former vice president Walter Mondale 
has called him “a man without parallel in American histo- 
ry.” Liberal essayist Michael Kinsley argued that “no living 
American is responsible for more concrete improvements” 
in our society. His four biographers — Hays Gorey Robert 
Buckhorn, Charles McCarty, and Justin Martin — regard 
him to varying degrees as “an American original” (a phrase 
of Ribicoffs), like Hearst, Ruth, Presley, Sahnger, Brando, 
Dylan, Baldwin, and Ali. We know it when we see it, as 
James Lipton said of Brando: “that combination of talent 
and training” that creates something different, that changes 
the way we see and act in the world, the way Dick Fosbury 
did with the high jump, not feet-first but head-first. On 
issue after issue, year after year, Ralph dives in head-first. 

In 1996, The Atlantic listed the 100 most influential 
figures in American history. Nader was among them, 
one of only three still living (along with Bill Gates and 
James Watson). That inspired me to recently and mis- 
chievously ask a well-known author on a book tour his 
opinion of who, outside of electoral politics, has had a 
comparable impact on as many issues over time as Citi- 
zen Nader. After no pause for reflection and with no self- 
consciousness, Ralph answered: “Benjamin Franklin. 
Look what he did, from creating the Postal Service and 
volunteer fire departments to starting public libraries 
and, of course, his Almanac. Then there are his scientific 
inventions — did you know that he was a member of the 
Royal Society of London?” ■ 
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(continued from page 2) 
weren’t as significant! 

I don’t know if Pollitt is 
aware of what she’s doing 
here, but it’s a really disturb- 
ing and striking tendency. If a 
man repeatedly opined about 
“women’s issues” without quot- 
ing one actual woman, she’d 
notice. If he consistently wrote 
“pro-choice feminists say” on 
the one hand and “commenta- 
tor and journalist Ross Douthat 
told me” on the other, she’d 
notice. I think your editors 
would notice. 

Please bring this to Pol- 
litt’s attention and ask her why 
she doesn’t feel the need to 
provide genuine coverage of 
LGBT people’s opinions even 
as she criticizes them. Pollitt 
can find LGBT people writing 
on all of these issues; some of 
them even have bylines nowa- 
days. Monica Roberts, Julia 
Serano, Amanda Kerri, Imani 
Henry, Ryka Aoki, Charlie 
Anders, Dean Spade, S. Bear 
Bergman, and Autumn San- 
deen are just a few examples. 

I would really like to know 
why this disparity is acceptable. 

Jess White 

LAHAMIE, WYO. 

Pollitt Replies 

A column is not a piece of 
straight reporting; it’s a blend 
of reporting, opinion, and 
argument. The point is not 
to present all sides of an issue 
equally and neutrally, as in 
a news story, but to set out 
the writer’s own views in her 
own way. This is what Nation 
columnists have always done. 
Nobody expected my late 
colleague Alexander Cock- 
burn to interview supporters 
of gun control or admirers of 
Bill Clinton. Nonetheless, he 
probably should have done 
so, since those were topics he 
wrote about a lot. I want my 
column to be as fair and as 
strongly argued as possible. 



so I’m taking Jess White’s 
critique seriously. She has a 
point. Katha Pollitt 

VIENNA 

Heir Apparent Errant? 

With regard to John Nich- 
ols’s article “Democratic 
Socialism: An Old American 
Tradition” [Nov. 23/30], 
your readers should know 
that both Eugene Debs and 
Norman Thomas ran for 
president on the Socialist 
Party ticket, advocating the 
public ownership of industry, 
banking, etc. They would not 
have been caught dead run- 
ning as a Democrat, like Ber- 
nie Sanders. In 1912, Debs 
ran as a Socialist against the 
Democratic, Republican, and 
Progressive parties. The Pro- 
gressive Party’s platform was 
quite radical for its time, but 
not radical enough for Debs, 
who sought the abolition of 
capitalism, not its reform. 

Does anyone doubt that, if 
Sanders loses the Democratic 
nomination, he will throw his 
support to Hillary Clinton and 
make no effort to organize a 
third party? I do not fault Sand- 
ers for his choices; they may be 
realistic. But I do fault The Na- 
tion for pretending that Bernie 
Sanders is a lineal descendant 
of Debs and Thomas. 

Bennett Muraskin 

PARSIPPANY, N.J. 

Planet of the Anthropocentric 

Is it really the “Last Chance 
for Planet Earth?” as the 
headline declares [Nov. 
23/30]? Oh, the ego! The 
planet will last about 5 bil- 
lion more years, until the 
sun becomes a red giant — it’s 
just that people won’t. Earth 
doesn’t really care. 

Meantime, I thoroughly 
enjoy your magazine. Keep on 
keepin’ on. 

Alexandra Skidmore 

EMORY, VA. 
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A scene from the New York Metropolitan Opera's production of Alban Berg’s Lulu. 
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The Sounds of Another Planet 



by PETER E. GORDON 

B lood-soaked and beautiful, Alban Berg’s 
Lulu may rank among the greatest and 
most disturbing operas of the 20th cen- 
tury. This fall’s new production of Lulu 
at the New YorkMetropolitan Opera — 
its first reprisal of the work in its entirety since 
the 1980 premiere — gives us an extraordinary 
chance to hear and see this challenging work 
of midcentury modernism in all its terrify- 
ing glory, with the gifted soprano Marlis 
Petersen in the title role, and set designs by 
the South African artist William Kentridge, 
whose haunted drawings and films distinguish 
him as one of the most original artists of our 
time. In a throwaway age of digitalized super- 
heroes and corporate pop, it’s hard to imagine 
circumstances that better reveal the explosive 
powers still manifest in modern art. 



Peter E. Gordon is the Amabel B. James Professor 
at the Center for European Studies at Harvard. His 
new book, Adorno and Existence, is forthcoming 
from Harvard University Press in the fall of 201 6. 



Theodor Adorno, the Frankfurt School 
philosopher who studied composition with 
Berg in the 1920s, gave the opera a back- 
handed compliment when he described it as 
“one of those works that reveals the extent 
of its quality the longer and more deeply one 
immerses oneself in it.” Lulu the opera is like 
the heroine herself — enigmatic, alluring, and 
troubled by the past. It was one of Berg’s final 
works; he interrupted its composition to write 
the lush and neo-Romantic Violin Concerto, 
a piece that has endured across the decades 
as the most approachable work in his oeuvre. 
The opera was left unfinished when Berg died 
in 1935; the short score was done, but the or- 
chestration was complete for only the first 268 
bars of the harrowing third act. Even for the 
Zurich premiere in 1937, it remained in this 
imperfect state, and due to a legal dispute with 
his widow, for many years audiences heard 
just the first and second acts, leaving them to 
puzzle over fragmentary bits from the work’s 
conclusion that were performed piecemeal 



on the stage. James Levine conducted the 
opera in its incomplete form at the Met back 
in 1977. The fully finished version, with the 
third act orchestrated by the Austrian com- 
poser Friedrich Cerha, premiered in Paris 
only in 1979, and the Met reprised the full 
version a year later. 

The opera’s style presents formidable 
challenges for the ears. Lulu stands among 
the very first 12-tone or “dodecaphonic” op- 
eras of the 20th century, composed according 
to the principles introduced in the early ’20s 
by Arnold Schoenberg, Berg’s teacher and 
the titular head of the so-called Second Vien- 
na School. (Preceding Lulu by several years 
were two 12 -tone operas that Schoenberg 
himself had composed: the comedic Von heute 
auf morgen in 1929, and the biblically themed 
Moses und Aron in 1932.) Even today, the 
early monuments of 12 -tone composition 
can split concert-hall audiences into warring 
camps, pitting a smaller faction of hard-core 
modernists against the reluctant many who. 
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try as they will, just can’t warm to the sounds 
of the Viennese avant-garde. Just this side of 
the divide are the Expressionist works from 
Schoenberg’s earlier period of “free” atonal- 
ity, such the Second String Quartet (1908), 
in which each movement creeps closer to the 
edge of complete atonahty until a final break- 
through in the last movement, as announced 
by a soprano singing the line from a Stefan 
George poem: “I feel the air of another 
planet.” Berg’s compositions can likewise 
be divided into early and late; it remains a 
commonplace view that Wozzeck, the first 
of his two operas, is the more accessible and 
thematically unified work. 

M uch of the controversy that still af- 
flicts Lulu can be blamed on the plot 
itself From the very beginning, its 
cynical views on sexuality and bour- 
geois hypocrisy earned the opera 
a frosty reception from conservatives, who 
reviled Berg for his modernist idiom and his 
affiliation with Schoenberg. Although Berg 
was neither Jewish nor a communist, the 
Nazis attacked him as a “cultural Bolshe- 
vik” and, in their hatemongering art shows 
of the late 1930s, condemned his works as 
specimens of “degenerate music.” Even the 
musicologist Willi Reich, who wrote the first 
major biography of Berg, disparaged the plot 
of Lulu as “dime-novelistic” and “crass.” 
Berg borrowed both that plot and much 
of the dialogue from Earth Spirit and Pan- 
dora's Box, the first two plays of the so-called 
“Lulu trilogy” by the late- 19th-century 
playwright Benjamin Franklin Wedekind. 
A radical democrat whose German parents 
had fled Europe after the failure of the 1 848 
revolution, Wedekind was born shortiy after 
his family returned to Germany, though they 
quit their homeland once again when Bis- 
marck came to the helm of the united Reich 
in 1871. Ele grew up in Switzerland, later 
moved to Munich, and briefly worked in 
Zurich, where the young novelist befriended 
socialist writers like the celebrated Ger- 
man playwright Gerhart Elauptmann, who 
depicted the laboring poor in a naturalistic 
style. (Hauptmann’s The Weavers, the best- 
known work of German naturalism, com- 
memorates an uprising of Silesian workers in 
the 1840s.) But Wedekind, who had more of 
an anarchistic temperament, soon broke with 
the German naturahsts and plunged into the 
even more forbidden terrain of human sexu- 
ality. His first major success. Spring Awaken- 
ing, scandahzed fin-de-siecle audiences with 
its candid explorations of homosexuality and 
adolescent sexual desire. Like his contempo- 
rary Sigmund Freud, Wedekind was a critic 



of the repressive moralism of the age. But his 
rebellious ways and seeming disregard for all 
rules of balance and propriety alienated the 
cool-minded psychoanalyst, who praised the 
playwright for his “deep understanding of 
sexuality” but said he did not consider Spring 
Awakening to be a “great work of art.” 

Wedekind wrote the first two Lulu plays 
in 1895 and 1905 and later staged them under 
a single title. Lulu: A Tragedy in Five Acts. 
{Death and the Devil, the third play in the 
trilogy, is more of an appendage, and Berg 
omits it from his opera.) Lulu is a bewilder- 
ing tale that has all the marks of German 
Expressionism: overwrought emotion, vio- 
lent lurches in narrative, and characters who 
are hastily sketched social types lacking in 
three-dimensional reahty. The tragedy traces 
Lulu’s rise and fall as she navigates the sea of 
men who compete for her affections. One 
after another, they succumb to her uncanny 
charms as she ascends the rungs of society to 
bourgeois respectability. In the first act, she 
is introduced as the wife of the Physician and 
a mistress to Dr. Schoen, a wealthy news- 
paperman who wishes to keep their affair a 
secret. The Painter, who has been hired to 
do Lulu’s portrait, tries to seduce her. At the 
very moment of this attempt, the Physician 
bursts into the room. Shocked by what he 
sees, he falls dead from a heart attack. Lulu, 
now flush with wealth, marries the Painter. 
Later, Dr. Schoen decides to marry a young 
woman from polite society and needs to cast 
Lulu aside. He tells the Painter of her un- 
seemly past, and the latter is so annihilated 
by the truth that he takes his own life. But 
Dr. Schoen realizes that he can’t tear himself 
away from Lulu after all, so he breaks off his 
engagement and marries her. The second 
act finds Lulu as a woman of high society, 
basking in her riches and attracting admirers 
both young and old, including the lesbian 
Countess Geschwitz and Aiwa, Dr. Schoen’s 
own son. Outraged, Dr. Schoen gives Lulu a 
revolver and insists that she kill herself But 
Lulu kills Dr. Schoen instead, then pleads 
with Aiwa to save her from the police. 

In Berg’s opera, the action onstage now 
comes to a pause. An orchestral interlude ac- 
companies a filmed sequence that tells us of 
Lulu’s subsequent troubles: She is arrested, 
tried for murder, and sent to prison. During 
her confinement, she is stricken with cholera 
and must be taken to a hospital. The Count- 
ess, deeply in love, devises a plan to contract 
cholera as well so that she can change places 
with Lulu and aid in her escape. Aiwa then 
declares his love for her, and Lulu absconds 
with him to Paris. The third act shows us 
Lulu’s downfall: Threatened with blackmail. 



she barely evades a second arrest and ends 
up destitute in a shabby London apartment 
with Aiwa, who is stricken with syphilis. 
Reduced to prostitution. Lulu is nonetheless 
still being courted by the Countess and oth- 
ers. Lulu lures a succession of men to the flat, 
including an African prince who murders 
Aiwa in a struggle. While the Countess gazes 
at Lulu’s portrait. Lulu brings home a third 
client: Jack the Ripper. The Countess hears 
Lulu’s screams and runs to her defense, but 
Jack has already killed Lulu, and he stabs the 
Countess too. As the play comes to an end. 
Jack washes his hands. The Countess, alone 
on the stage, sings her Liebestod. 

A lurid atmosphere of fin-de-siecle mi- 
sogyny pervades the action from beginning 
to end. In a brief prologue that precedes the 
first act, a character called the Animal Trainer 
(sporting, of course, a whip and a loaded re- 
volver) introduces Lulu as a “snake” who was 
“created to stir up disaster, to lure, seduce, 
and poison.” In its very extremity, however, 
Wedekind’s play doesn’t so much confirm as 
dismantle the codes of the Pandora myth. The 
effect, more satirical than sincere, assumes 
a heightened meaning in Berg’s opera: The 
unexpected cameo by the penny-dreadful J ack 
the Ripper in the concluding scene turns Lulu 
into a sly commentary on the narrative con- 
ventions of 19th-century opera that routinely 
condemn their heroines to violent deaths. 
After all. Lulu herself is not the source of sin, 
but only the occasion for the men who sur- 
round her to reveal their own depravity. Dr. 
Schoen is pleased to keep her as his mistress 
until the moment that he needs to establish his 
reputation in polite society. Unlike Lulu, he 
uses love as an instrument for the most cyni- 
cal ends: to advance his career. Only Lulu is 
honest in her intentions. Granted, the play is 
thick with bloodshed and betrayal, but if there 
is a higher principle that manages to survive 
all of this inhumanity, it can be heard in Lulu’s 
forthright claim: “I can’t love by command.” 

I n May 1905, the great Austrian satirist 
Karl Kraus produced a version of Pando- 
ra’s Box in a small theater in Vienna; Lulu 
was played by Tilley Newes, Wedekind’s 
future wife. In a short lecture preceding 
its performance, Kraus characterized the 
play as a study in male egotism: “A man may 
dream about having a free female compan- 
ion,” he declared, “but reality will force her 
to belong to him as wife or mistress, because 
his need for social respectability will always 
take precedence over his dreams.” Even the 
man who longs for a companion of unre- 
strained sexuality wishes to restrain it for 
himself alone. This, Kraus concluded, is the 
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key to all love tragedies: “the man’s desire to 
be chosen without allowing the woman the 
right to choose.” Each of the men in the play 
tries to turn Lulu into his private fantasy, 
and each imposes on her a different name: 
Lulu, Nelly, Eve, Mignon. In the midst of 
this dissemblance. Lulu remains who she is: 
a heroine who pursues her desires without 
the adornments of social convention and 
sentimentality. Lulu, said Kraus, is “sex per- 
sonified,” but she is also a “Nachtwandkrin 
derLkbe,” a somnambulist in the field of love. 

Sitting in the audience that night in the 
Viennese theater was the young Alban Berg. 
By the time he began writing his operatic 
version oiLulu in the late 1920s, Wedekind’s 
play was already widely known and fre- 
quently performed by the best actors of the 
day. In 1929, Louise Brooks starred in a 
silent-film version of Pandora^s Box directed 
by G.W Pabst. Lor the opera, Berg stream- 
lined the plot and simplified the dialogue to 
render it more suitable to song, but he did 
little to modify the play’s basic architecture. 
Aiwa became a composer, a change that 
suggests Berg’s identification with the char- 
acter (“Aiwa” echoes “Alban”). But before 
his labors were done, Berg died — absurdly, 
from an infection caused by an insect bite. 
He was only 50 years old. His widow Helene 
had initially hoped to secure Schoenberg’s 
aid in completing the orchestration, but the 
composer declined. Burnishing the official 
explanation that he felt too burdened by 
other tasks, Schoenberg privately confessed 
to his student Erwin Stein that he felt espe- 
cially troubled by passages in the libretto’s 
third act, in which Berg had indicated that 
a banker’s musical lines should descend into 
“jiideM' and “mauscheltT (well-known terms 
in the anti-Semitic arsenal that suggested 
stereotypically Jewish vocal mannerisms and 
“jargon”). As Schoenberg observed, Berg’s 
music renders the banker’s lines as “screech- 
ing.” With his refusal, the offer of orchestrat- 
ing the opera fell to Schoenberg’s students: 
first to Anton Webern and then to Alex- 
ander Zemlinsky, though neither followed 
through. Still incomplete. Lulu premiered at 
the Stadttheater in Zurich on June 2, 1937. 
Present in the audience that evening was the 
novelist Thomas Mann, who confided in his 
diary that it had been a “superlative produc- 
tion” of a “difficult work.” 

If Lulu is indeed a challenging piece, it is 
chiefly because it exemplifies the technical 
and aesthetic principles of serial composition. 
Unlike a work that conforms to conventional 
tonality, a serial or 12 -tone composition es- 
chews any idea of a home key. Consider a 
major scale in the key of B-flat: Starting 



on B-flat, one moves upward by a specific 
sequence of half and whole steps until one 
comes to rest on the B-flat an octave above. 
The eight notes of this ladder are the diatonic 
pitches that define the home key. But West- 
ern music in the modern era can be described 
as a great experiment in testing the limits of 
this ideal, introducing ever more tones and 
complex harmonies that lay beyond the dia- 
tonic scale until, around the time of Wagner, 
the very distinction between consonance and 
dissonance began to break down, opening 
up a wilderness of chromaticism that made 
full use of all tonal possibilities beyond the 
constraints of classical tonality. By the early 
20th century, this testing of tonal conven- 
tions had reached its hmit, and Schoenberg 
believed that composition could proceed no 
further without a bold revolution in musical 
grammar. Borrowing a phrase from an earlier 
musicologist, he called for “the emancipation 
of the dissonance.” 

Some of Schoenberg’s earlier works (such 
as the expressionistic masterpiece Pierrot Lu- 
naire, written just before World War I) ex- 
hibit a style of “free” atonality that sits right at 
the precipice of this revolution. The same is 
true for early and lyrical works by Berg, such 
as the Three Orchestral Pieces completed in 
1915. By the early ’20s, however, Schoenberg 
had made a genuine breakthrough, introduc- 
ing the basic principles of 12 -tone composi- 
tion. These principles treat all 12 notes of the 
chromatic scale as possessing equal value and 
forbid any regression back to conventional 
tonality. To ensure this equality, the dodeca- 
phonic composer works with a basic “row,” a 
specific series of the 1 2 notes of the chromatic 
scale, each of which must be sounded before 
any note can be repeated. The tone row can 
then be manipulated through simple tech- 
niques like inversion (going up, for example, 
where the shift of intervals in the original row 
goes down) and retrograde, or “crab” (where 
the row is played backward). As Schoenberg 
never tired of explaining, 12 -tone composi- 
tion is hardly a matter of mere technical 
manipulation. The row and the rules for its 
transformation simply serve as the ground- 
work for the composer’s artistry, just as a key 
and the rules of conventional tonality were 
the groundwork for Beethoven. 

I n Lulu, Berg relaxed these compositional 
principles in a host of ways, affording 
himself greater latitude for aesthetic ex- 
pression. He used not just one tone row 
but several, a strategy that distinguishes 
the opera from the often-rigid quality of 
Schoenberg’s own dodecaphonic works. 
This diversity of material also creates a 



harmonic texture in the opera that makes 
room for elements of traditional tonality as 
well. As the composer George Perle once 
observed, the opera’s tonal character is es- 
pecially noticeable in the way Berg handles 
the outer voices: The bass line, for instance, 
demonstrates a “linearity” and “directed mo- 
tion” that recalls the works of Schoenberg’s 
free atonal period. Even those unschooled 
in musicology can hear the difference. Of 
the three original members of the Second 
Viennese School (Schoenberg, Webern, and 
Berg), it is Berg whose 12-tone composi- 
tions most clearly sustain the bond to the 
Romantic tradition; Webern’s works can 
sound austere by comparison. Berg’s Adolin 
Concerto, though written at the same time 
as Lulu, breaks even more decisively with the 
vocabulary of 12 -tone composition, explor- 
ing an idiom of anguished tonality that pays 
homage to Mahler. 

Berg was a man fascinated by symmetry, 
and his opera is littered with palindromes 
and numerological symbolism. (Lulu’s name 
is an infantile repetition of syllables; one of 
her alternate monikers. Eve, is a true pal- 
indrome.) The film interlude at the opera’s 
center, depicting her arrest, imprisonment, 
and her path to escape, has a palindromic 
form: In the middle of bar 687, when Lulu 
languishes in jail, the music actually starts 
to run backward, making her imprisonment 
the dramatic and formal pivot of the entire 
opera. More striking still, Berg’s instructions 
require that some performers double up in 
their roles. The performers who play Lulu’s 
three husbands early on return as her three 
clients once she is reduced to prostitution at 
the opera’s end. The score expressly indicates 
that the same performer should play both Dr. 
Schoen and Jack the Ripper, highlighting the 
violence that lurks within patriarchal mar- 
riage. Only Countess Geschwitz is what she 
appears to be: a woman in love. 

The troubles that have afflicted produc- 
tions of Lulu ever since its 1937 Zurich pre- 
miere have been due in part to the composer’s 
widow. After her initial attempts to secure 
assistance in completing the orchestration, 
Helene Berg grew strangely resistant to any 
further efforts. It was George Perle who un- 
locked the mystery: In 1977, he discovered 
an annotated score of the opera written in 
the composer’s own hand, whereby Berg 
dedicated the work to Hanna Luchs-Robettin 
(the wife of a Prague industrialist and the 
sister of Austrian novehst Lranz Werfel). In 
his own script, Berg had written: “for whom 
and only for whom — in spite of the official 
dedication... every note of this work was 
written.” The score was annotated in scru- 
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pulous detail with color-coded inks to reveal 
the entire work’s hidden meaning. Berg had 
even combined his own initials with Hanna’s 
to form a basic “cell,” or musical figure that 
serves as compositional raw material for the 
score. And he identified two numbers, 10 
and 23 (“our numbers”), as keys to the opera, 
which he encoded into the score with scru- 
pulous skill — determining, for example, how 
many bars are in each movement. Helene, 
who knew of her husband’s love for Fuchs- 
Robettin, went to great lengths to obstruct 
the completion of the opera. She died in 
1976, and the fully orchestrated version pre- 
miered in Paris three years later, conducted 
by Pierre Boulez. 

T he new production of Lulu at the Met 
(co-produced with major opera compa- 
nies from Great Britain and the Neth- 
erlands) represents an astonishing feat 
of artistic collaboration between sound 
and sight. It would be hard to imagine a visual 
artist better suited to bringing Lulu into the 
21st century than William Kentridge, who 
also co-created the sets for the Met’s 2010 
production of Shostakovich’s opera The Nose. 
Kentridge was born in Johannesburg into 
a South African Jewish family — his parents 
were both lawyers who defended victims of 
apartheid — and his work often makes refer- 
ence to the violence of Africa’s imperial his- 
tory. But the brutahty of such themes is often 
qualified by the childlike and melancholic 
way they dissolve, like dreamscapes that fuse 
historical specifics with fairy tales. His most 
characteristic works are charcoal drawings 
that come alive as stop-action films: People 
and objects congeal, then fade like smoke as 
new images take their place, leaving smudges 
like memory traces on the page. His Black 
Box/Chambre Noire, originally created while 
Kentridge was working on sets for a new 
production of Mozart’s The Magic Flute, re- 
visits Germany’s brutal suppression of the 
Herero uprising in present-day Namibia, an 
event that many consider the first genocide 
of the 20th century: It left up to an estimated 
100,000 people dead. 

But Kentridge has a whimsical side as well. 
A somewhat portly man in a white shirt with 
an old-fashioned pince-nez on his face, he 
carries himself with bemused irony. He often 
makes cameos in his own films, in which he 
manipulates the tools and clutter of the stu- 
dio or sketches in old books. Sometimes he 
runs the films backward so that torn sheets 
of paper leap from the floor to his hands. 
In Six Drawing Lessons, his 2012 Norton 
Lectures at Harvard University, he played 
with genres, shifting between sober lectures 



on the nature of artistic creation and mock- 
scientific discourses on strategies for gold 
extraction from the South African hills. One 
of his most affecting works, the 2003 Tide 
Table, opens with the image of a suited man 
reading the newspaper in a deck chair on the 
beach, but then widens into an allegory about 
post-apartheid South Africa, alluding to the 
AIDS epidemic and the hard facts of human 
mortahty, accompanied by the gentle music 
of the Congolese singer Franco. 

For Lulu, Kentridge found inspiration in 
German Expressionism. The entire stage is 
overcrowded with the jagged and ink-black 
faces of Weimar-era modernist art, evoking 
most of all the primitivist woodcuts of Ernst 
Ludwig Kirchner. Brilliantly performed by 
Marhs Petersen, Lulu appears as an uncanny 
hybrid between woman and paper doll, with 
oversize paper gloves and a white cylinder 
obscuring her head. Her hair cropped in a 
Louise Brooks bob, Petersen plays Lulu as 
a modern woman, sexually confident and 
scornful of convention. As Aiwa falls in 
love with Lulu in the second act, he makes 
explicit the equation between her sexuality 
and Berg’s musical genius. “Beneath these 
clothes,” he fawns, “your body is like music.” 

The musicologist Douglas Jarman has 
argued that Lulu hinges on a seeming contra- 
diction, between music of unsurpassed emo- 
tional intensity and a story line of the most 
brutal cynicism. The wound is healed thanks 
only to the overwhelming strength of the 
music itself, which offers a kind of moral ar- 
gument transcending all violence and awak- 
ening pity, most of all for the Countess and for 
Lulu herself Especially in the scenes between 
Lulu and Dr. Schoen, Berg’s music gestures 
toward sentiments of romantic love utterly 
foreign to Wedekind’s play. The strings play 
sustained passages that cite Wagner’s Tristan 
und Isolde and also evoke the D-major “fate 
theme” from Schoenberg’s symphonic poem, 
Pelleas und Melisande. In these moments, the 
orchestra doesn’t just accompany the violence 
onstage but actually challenges it, lending the 
drama a deeper humanity and elevating it to a 
plane of universal tragedy. 

Lulu once labored under the reputation 
of “decadence,” a term used by the Nazis 
and others to conjure up fearful scenes of the 
immoral and grotesque. But that reputation 
is undeserved: If the libretto sets free a thou- 
sand demons from Pandora’s box, its sonic 
landscape offers more than what Adorno 
called “allegories of permanent catastrophe.” 
It also gives voice to a strange kind of hope — 
a longing, in Adorno’s words, for what has es- 
caped repression. But here lies the challenge: 
In the difficult union between music and ac- 
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tion, the humane element survives only if the 
music is given sufficient freedom. Despite its 
manifest brilliance, the Met’s new production 
does not always sustain the needed balance. 
Kentridge himself can hardly be blamed for 
imprinting the opera with a visual artistry so 
powerful that it threatens to overwhelm the 
stage. Massive black-and-white projections 
loom overhead, and the movable panels ap- 
pear to be stained with ink. Anonymous faces 
grimace and leer, and at one point Berg him- 
self is shown gazing down upon the action 
with melancholy eyes. There is beauty here, 
as well as aggression: Lulu’s murder occurs 
offstage, but her face, monstrous in size, is 
displayed on the screen that hides the awful 



by MICHAEL SORKIN 

T here is no shortage of egos in New 
York. One of them has a huge desire 
to be president. On October 10, two 
others. Governor Andrew Cuomo and 
New York City Mayor Bill de Blasio, 
put aside their long-simmering acrimony 
and agreed on a plan for sharing the costs of 
the Metropolitan Transportation Authority’s 
current five-year, $29 billion capital plan. 

With apologies to the world’s forests, I 
printed a copy of the plan and found it to be 
encouraging, and depressing. Those billions 
are primarily intended to keep the system 
in a functional state of repair in all of its 
inspirational, if spotty, vasmess. Much sleek 
new rolling stock is to be acquired, but it will 
mostly replace railcars and buses that have 
reached the end of the line. Only 20 of the 
system’s 469 subway stations will be reno- 
vated. A fair amount of money is earmarked 
for a couple of long-underway projects that 
extend the system, including the Second 
Avenue subway — first proposed in 1919. Ser- 
vice is predicted to commence on a stretch 
of that line next year, although, as part of the 
deal, it will stop at 96th Street, with comple- 
tion of the vital segment to 125 th Street 
delayed until at least 2020 (perhaps some of 
El Chapo’s people are available to accelerate 
the job). The other big addition is the East 
Side Access tunnel that will enable Long 
Island Rail Road trains to stop at Grand 
Central Terminal, not simply Penn Station. 
Altogether, “improvement” — as opposed to 
replacement and repair — amounts to 14 per- 
cent of the budget, a respectable sum for a 
big, old, and long-neglected operation. 

Yet for all its urgent remediation of a mass- 



deed. In the last instant of death, bold slashes 
of ink suddenly obscure her face, an effect 
nearly as gruesome as the act itself 

It may seem unkind to complain that an 
artist is too good; but with his inimitable 
gifts, Kentridge occasionally seems to step 
onto the stage as Lulu’s rival, while the 
music, though brilliantly conducted by Lo- 
thar Koenigs, cannot help but recede into the 
background. Such considerations, I confess, 
tempted me more than once to close my eyes 
so that I might better hear Berg’s music and 
leave behind both the horror and the beauty 
of Kentridge’s superb vision. In those mo- 
ments, miraculously. Lulu seemed to have 
survived her awful fate. ■ 



transit network marvelous in its extent, the 
plan’s overall philosophy is miserly. TheMTA 
has once again bypassed literal and conceptual 
expansion of the system in the name of “ne- 
cessity.” It’s a plan for people accustomed to 
hearing the word “crumbling” right before 
the word “infrastructure,” and for politicians 
who tend to look at capital expenditure on 
mass transit as either a jobs program (shovel- 
ready!) or the means of securing the contin- 
ued viability of a system ever at the point of 
collapse. It’s also a plan for people who don’t 
question why the private car is stiU the engine 
of our national transportation budget. The 
fracas between New York State and New 
Jersey over the construction of a new railway 
tube under the Hudson River, stymied for 
years by the shortsightedness (masquerading 
as fiscal responsibility) of Governor Chris 
Christie, is an especially egregious example of 
the foolishness by which any big non-highway 
public project is held hostage. In China, 
Japan, and Europe, super-fast trains zip from 
town to town, while Amtrak improvements 
here are perennially derailed. Shanghai alone 
has built over 340 miles of subway track since 
1986; it took New York City 25 years to ex- 
tend the No. 7 train by one stop. 

The MTA’s capital plan is also informed by 
the mentality of traffic engineering, of simply 
getting people from place to place rather than 
getting them together: the real basis for mobil- 
ity. Seeing cities as vast engines of economic 
productivity, the traffic priesthood reduces 
the traveling subject to no more than a pack- 
age to be speeded on its way as economically 
as possible. The airlines subtract another inch 
between seats, subway stations grow ever grot- 



tier, and the mediocrity of their design — in one 
of the world capitals of creativity — becomes 
more of an affront every day. I’m charmed to 
see sweet art by Tom Ottemess at the 14th 
Street A, C, E, and L stop, but I’d sooner the 
station were clean and well ventilated. 

Though it’s the work of an old guard, 
the MTA plan announces itself with some 
research that would make a remarkably 
compelhng case for expanded investment 
and the creation of an even larger system. It 
presents the familiar — ^if seemingly counter- 
intuitive — statistic that the most energy- 
efficient state in the union per capita is New 
York, despite its inclemencies of climate and 
being home to the most voracious consum- 
ing class outside the Saudi royal family or 
the Kardashians. This is true for only one 
reason: the wildly disproportionate — and 
rapidly increasing — use of public transpor- 
tation by its denizens. New York City’s low 
rates of car ownership and its predilection 
for mass transit translate regionally into an 
annual reduction in greenhouse-gas emis- 
sions of some 17 million metric tons, a ben- 
efit equivalent to planting 24 million trees. 

In his delightful new book Street Smart 
(Public Affairs; $26.99), Samuel “Gridlock 
Sam” Schwartz attributes the brisk national 
rise in mass-transit use over the past decade 
(and the corollary decline in the use of pri- 
vate cars) to a particular cultural shift, which 
he identifies with the so-called millennial 
generation. The statistics are persuasive, but 
the cultural account — millennials disgusted 
with suburban numbness and endorsing their 
own parents’ complaints about cars — not 
so much. Never mind: There’s little doubt 
that postwar youth — a historical concept that 
must surely embrace us boomers — ^have ac- 
quired a special connection to cities as loci 
of consumption and conviviahty, as antidotes 
to specifically suburban forms of alienation 
and anomie, and, most critically, as places 
where the collective practices of democracy 
are best enabled. While millennials may be 
especially adept at forms of digital assembly, 
the evidence — from Tahrir Square to Sherry 
Turkle — seems to be that Twitter merely fa- 
cilitates the real action, which takes place face 
to face, and that, in the end, exclusively digital 
communication is having dire effects on deep 
sociability and its engendered politics. 

T he de Blasio/Cuomo deal was ne- 
gotiated during the mayor’s short- 
hved attempt to rip up the pedestrian 
precinct that has transformed Times 
Square into an actual permanent pub- 
lic square for the first time in its history. Six 
years ago, de Blasio’s predecessor, Michael 
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Bloomberg (and his remarkably enlightened 
transportation commissioner, Janette Sadik- 
Khan), remade the area’s congested streets 
by installing plazas, first delimited by beach 
chairs, picnic tables, and planters, now dura- 
bly paved in stone. Not only did the plazas 
attract crowds of sitters and strollers; they 
effectively reduced accidents and increased 
retail sales and real-estate values around 
Times Square’s periphery. Weirdly, when 
this remarkable public gesture attracted ac- 
tual public use — including a proliferation of 
street performers — de Blasio saw a public 
nuisance and concluded that the plazas had 
to go. But the mayor was after more than 
expelling the buskers. Hectored by Police 
Commissioner William Bratton, he wanted 
to give Times Square back to cars! 

New York City and its region have in- 
herited a serious problem: Its facilitators of 
mobility — the MTA, DOT, TLC, Amtrak, 
Parks, Uber, Lyft, BIDs, N[ Transit, bus 
lines galore, private cars, Citi Bikes, private 
bikes, ferries, helicopters, planes, elevators, 
and on and on — operate as fiefdoms. Modal 
diversity is critical to a metropolis as complex 
as New York, but the failure of coordination 
is pathological (tried to go to LaGuardia Air- 
port lately? Across Brooklyn?), and it surely 
harks back both to the private, competitive 
origins of virtually all of these systems, and 
to the history of aggrandizement (and con- 
trol of revenues) brought to such a state of 
dictatorial perfection by RobertMoses. Why 
must so much of our streets be used to store 
private vehicles? Why can’t we regulate the 
numbers that enter our gridlocked centers? 
Why must a cyclist take her life in her hands 
to peddle down the block? 

There is one absolute in the creation 
of good city form: giving pride of place to 
people on foot. The reason is not simply to 
maximize individual autonomy (of course, 
mere human locomotion must be abetted 
by freedom of movement and access), but 
also to assert that the human body remains a 
fundamental constituent of the body politic, 
and that any impediment to our capacity to 
gather must be viewed with the deepest suspi- 
cion in any part of the city that is public, that 
belongs to us all. This is not to confuse public 
space with absolute sanctuary for any activ- 
ity, although the prejudice must always be 
for latitude rather than constraint — in gen- 
eral, behavior in public can, as the Supreme 
Court has repeatedly affirmed, be subject to 
restrictions in “time, place, and manner.” 
Fighting words, obscenity, too much noise 
late at night, “purely” commercial activity, 
mugging: These and other departures exceed 
the automatic perquisites of public space, al- 



Cookie Monster, Hello Kitty, and Super Mario In Times Square. 

though the Court has shown both confusion 
and nuance in parsing this. (For example, 
it held in 1943 that the litter that arises in 
consequence of leafletting is not sufficient 
grounds for curbing this form of speech.) 

Perhaps the most frequently cited of the 
Court’s opinions affirming the right of as- 
sembly is Cox V. Louisiana, decided in 1965. 
That case arose from a picket organized by 
a group of civil-rights demonstrators four 
years earlier. The Rev. B. Flton Cox staged 
the protest in front of a Baton Rouge court- 
house where a group of students was being 
held after their arrest for picketing a seg- 
regated restaurant downtown. The protest 
was at a legally designated remove from the 
building itself The protesters and the stu- 
dents joined their voices in song, Cox gave 
a speech, the sheriff ordered the demonstra- 
tion dispersed, and, when nobody left, cops 
teargassed the crowd. Cox was arrested, 
tried, and convicted of breaching the peace. 

The Court, in overturning the verdict, 
defended the use of public streets as sites for 
assembly and the exercise of free speech, but 
it also affirmed the viability of certain restric- 
tions concerning time, place, and manner. 
Indeed, the majority opinion, written by 
Justice Arthur Goldberg, stated that no one 
may “insist upon a street meeting in the 
middle of Times Square at the rush hour 
as a form of freedom of speech.” The case 
is controversial: The Court split 5H- and 
dehvered a particularly fractured decision 
that, according to a much-cited analysis by 
the late Harry Kalven Jr., “bristled with cau- 
tions and with a lack of sympathy for such 
forms of protest.” Interestingly, the majority 



expressed special concern about the implica- 
tions of the case for labor-union rights to 
picket on public property (Justices Hugo 
Black and Tom Clark cited this specifically, 
and Goldberg had previously served as coun- 
sel to the AFL-CIO). 

Kalven writes that the core of the case 
concerned the question of “whether the 
citizen using the street as a forum and not 
as a passageway is making an anomalous 
use of it.” This particular conundrum of ap- 
propriate use reached a level of special and 
especially germane dementia in the mid- 
1960s, when a number of Las Vegas casino 
owners — including Kirk Kerkorian, Steve 
Wynn, and that celebrated civil libertarian, 
Sheldon Adelson — attempted to eliminate 
public sidewalks in front of their establish- 
ments, replacing them in some cases with pri- 
vate sidewalks. They did so largely to thwart 
labor demonstrations against the non-union 
shops they were seeking to impose. Indeed, 
Kerkorian’s MGM Grand, after persuading 
the Clark County Commission to allow it to 
privatize its sidewalks, almost immediately 
had union demonstrators arrested for “tres- 
pass.” It’s a story that kept repeating itself in 
front of the Mirage, Treasure Island, and the 
Venetian, but with results ultimately frustrat- 
ing to union-busting management, because 
the federal courts have consistently ruled, 
on First Amendment grounds, that attempts 
to distinguish public and private sidewalks 
(when, in each instance, they are the only 
sidewalks) are unconstitutional. The still- 
definitive ruling was handed down in 2001 
by the Ninth Circuit in a case brought by the 
ACLU against the Venetian. 
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However, the sidewalk struggles in Vegas 
continue. Both the casinos and the munici- 
pality are trying to figure out a way to banish 
a cohort slightly more pertinent to the Times 
Square issue: people handing out leaflets 
advertising sex services, a shocking affront 
to the wannabe-family-friendly aura of the 
new Vegas. Privatizing — or eliminating — 
sidewalks was the initial approach, but, to 
date, this has been thwarted by the courts. 
Other strategies have been contemplated, 
including attempting to use the 2000 Hill v. 
Colorado decision — ^which regulated aggres- 
sive leafleting in front of abortion clinics via 
the imposition of an “eight-foot rule” — but 
this seems a fatuous gambit. And there are 
various tricky openings in the laws governing 
restrictions on commercial speech that will 
doubtless be explored. 

W hich brings me back to Times 
Square: I cross it reasonably often 
and must admit that I have never 
been approached by Elmo, Min- 
nie, or any of those desnudas the 
mayor got himself into such a lather about. 
If Nazis can parade in Skokie, why is our 
“progressive” mayor so worried about the 
Cookie Monster or the Naked Cowboy? The 
rumpus does seem an especially ironic reca- 
pitulation: Sex is back, sort of, on the Deuce, 
repackaged for family fun. And after we’ve 
railed for years about the Disneyflcation of 
the place, the concern that politicians are 
showing over the presence of people dressed 
as Mickey Mouse is a bit rich. Finally, the 
idea of striking a blow against crass com- 
mercialism at its very epicenter can only be 
seen as an assault on the crassness of the small 
fry on behalf of the supersized. No doubt the 
city’s legal eagles will eventually find a way to 
excise these prurient affronts. 

But there seems to be something beyond 
prurience that caused de Blasio and Bratton 
to go Vegas. Times Square is not only the be- 
loved “Crossroads of the World,” but also an 
intense nexus of public-transit accessibility 
(and curses on the truly crappy, incoherent, 
interminable, and incomplete “renovation” 
of the 42nd Street station — ^which doesn’t 
rise to the level of the public restrooms on 
the Jersey Turnpike), and the mayor’s at- 
tempt to wipe out the ground-level space of 
assembly was simply antidemocratic. The 
reflexive impulse to curb speech by elimi- 
nating the space of public assembly both 
diminishes liberty and thwarts the progress 
made under Bloomberg in the direction of a 
system of movement and access that places 
walkers further toward the top of the mix 
of motion and rest. De Blasio and Bratton 



forgot an important lesson: What happens 
in Vegas should stay in Vegas. 

The Times Square episode also reflects the 
myopic failures of coordination in the way the 
cityis planned. The Department of City Plan- 
ning does nothing but zone; the city’s Depart- 
ment of Transportation seems to have lost the 
will to reconfigure our streets and sidewalks 
to abet walkers and bikers; the MTA is barely 
able to keep the system in a reasonable state 
of repair; and the sums spent on three glossy 
projects — $1.4 billion for the Fulton Street 
Station, $2.4 billion for the No. 7 line’s ex- 
tension, $4 billion for the PATH train station 



designed by Santiago Calatrava — beggar the 
imagination: nice places but deeply skewed 
priorities. According to the Pedestrian and 
Bicycle Information Center, estimates for the 
cost of a mile of dedicated urban bike lane 
range from about $5,000 to $535,000. Let 
us assume the extreme top-end, bells-and- 
whistles version: The nearly $8 billion spent 
on these three projects could provide more 
than 12,000 miles of safe bike lanes. Fortu- 
nately, the total extent of the city’s streets is 
only 6,000 miles, which leaves enough money 
for. . . you do the math. 

The streets should belong to the people! ■ 



A greater quantity of cinema than mere 
commerce required has made its way 
into Creed, a movie that resists its 
self-imposed destiny for a long time 
before settling down to being the 
black Rocky VII. All the landmarks of the 
franchise eventually fall into place, from the 
front steps of the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art to the crushable hat atop Mount Rocky 
itself, the folkishly wise noggin of flylvester 
fltallone. You wouldn’t expect ambition to 
flood these long-eroded narrative canyons; 
but then Creed has the distinction of being 
the first movie in the Rocky series not written 
by fltallone, as well as the second feature, 
after Fruitvale Station, to be directed by Ryan 
Coogler, a young African American with a 
serious case of flcorsese envy. 

He has found enablers: Irwin Winkler 
(who produced not only Rocky but several 
of flcorsese’s films), Maryse Alberti (a great 
cinematographer with her own ties to the 
master), and Michael B. Jordan, the end- 
lessly resourceful star of Fruitvale Station, 



who was prepared to go the full De Niro in 
training for his new role. With the coopera- 
tion of these colleagues, Coogler has carried 
off some astonishing set pieces in Creed, 
including a two-round prizefight shot in a 
single, continuously mobile take. The scene 
would have been impressive had it been only 
a stunt; but like all true acts of cinema, it’s 
more. It demonstrates the ceaselessness of a 
boxer’s effort and courage in the ring, while 
confirming that Jordan’s physical achieve- 
ments are real. 

The most fascinating aspect of Creed, 
though, is not this surplus of filmmak- 
ing but the central character. Working 
with co-writer Aaron Covington, Coogler 
has conceived a story that focuses less on 
Rocky Balboa than on the newly invented 
Adonis Johnson, the unacknowledged son of 
Rocky’s original antagonist, Apollo Creed. 

Judging from the interviews Coogler 
has given, this appropriation of the Rocky 
characters and situations is in some measure 
a high-end exercise in fan fiction. When 
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Coogler was a kid in Oakland, he apparently 
watched the Rocky movies over and over 
with his father. From these simple, visceral 
pleasures, shared in love, sprang the aspira- 
tion to make a Rocky picture of his own. But 
Coogler’s introduction to the series must 
have come in the early years of this century, 
which complicates the motive. How many 
new releases at the time featured black male 
characters with the power and flash of Apol- 



lo Creed ? How keenly might a teenage Ryan 
Coogler have ached to fill that gap — maybe 
by taking over a white man’s franchise and 
retroactively making Carl Weathers, rather 
than Stallone, the hero? 

To do so would have been to change 
history. From their inception in 1976, the 
Rocky films projected an ascendant myth 
about privileged African Americans lording 
it over white ethnic workers who had noth- 



ing to show for their labor but their scars. 
To its credit, the franchise never developed 
this social hallucination into full-blown race 
hatred; by 1982, Rocky and Apollo were 
fast friends. But given the patriotic battle in 
Rocky IV against a monstrous Soviet fighter, 
and the contemporaneous spillover of Stal- 
lone’s persona into the figure of the poor, 
betrayed Viemam War veteran John Rambo, 
the Rocky series became imagistically insepa- 



To Tell of Bodies Changed 



Having desired little ; 

more than the • 

I 

I 

t 

I 

arrival of the little more • 

I 

that arrives, ; 

I 

outside our window a cypress • 

of model proportions. j 

Its patience seems to widen • 

the nights we sleep in Rome. > 

I 

I 

( 

Warm flags draw a tortoise, ■ 

it scrapes too near. I 

Our friends hurry over when they hear, I 

exclaiming over its mute I 

resolute I 

I 

distinctness and helpless slow efforts to flee. I 

( 

I 

Density pours into swallows and shadows: 1 

spilled with abandon each morning, I 

begins then the slow work I 

of receding. I 

( 

I 

I 

The joints announce their new allegiances. I 

Metaphors swarm the surfaces of things. ! 

I 

i 

Night broken into, it’s the sub rosa I 

singling out I 

I ought to have expected I 

from Fra Angelico’s small panel ! 

among others, I 

the souped-up full-spectrum wings I 

combined with a mood of reverent I 

I 

submission ! 

in both figures ! 

warning of experience I 

yet to come. * 



Starting now she’ll reason with herself 
deliberately 

(imagine bulbs expecting stars 
for effort!), aware of being always overheard, 
subject to unprecedented measures 
of integrity, like an author. 

While a substance of landscape, mineral, 

leaches into blood vessels 

quietly steadily, meaning in this case 

nothing is damaged; 

extravagance of umbrella pines 

propping their fingers under the bonus horizons 

of the hills, redundancies 

boosting the city’s resemblance to itself. 

A painter once squared himself against a difficult question 
and said no one could just create 
a landscape, 
but isn’t it true 

that expectation builds a neighborhood 
and there is nowhere else that you can live. 

It was possession, turns out, by a force whose intention 
touched the first body alone, a body changed 
again precisely to its own form, 
a very special intention. 

Alloyed 

discretion, the grit of a damp trowel 

explores my mouth, at leisure 

determining 

the candor that cavity 

is good for. 
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rable from Reaganism as an appeal to white 
Americans’ fears, resentments, and fantasies 
of omnipotence. 

Coogler can’t wish away this past or its 
ongoing bloody manifestations; but with con- 
siderable daring, he has commandeered the 
Rocky series to negotiate new symbolic terms 
for himself and other African Americans. It’s 
a project that turns out to entail some am- 
bivalence. Coogler begins by making Adonis 
a neady dressed professional man with access 
to his late father’s wealth; but he also strips 
Adonis of these advantages, giving him a back- 
story as an abandoned child in juvenile deten- 
tion, plunking him down in a lonely inner-city 
apartment in Philadelphia, and making him 
insist (despite evidence to the contrary) that 
he’s always had to slug his way through life. 
Scratch the heir to yesterday’s pampered black 
star, and you’ll find a member of the present- 
day black bourgeoisie. Scratch the bourgeois 
in turn, and you’ll find someone else you never 
got to see in the old Rocky movies: one of the 
countless black victims of the American power 
structure. Crucially, Adonis is both a product 
of prisonlike state homes and a man born out 
of wedlock, one who bears his mother’s name 
and has never met his father. But blood runs 
deep in national mythology, and in the movie. 
Adonis’s inheritance in Creed is both an unac- 
knowledged pool of capital (which frees him 
to quit his job and run, literally, with a ghetto 
crew) and also a genetic profile that somehow 
makes him a promising fighter. 

These complexities in Adonis’s identity, 
though striking, turn out to be a mere frac- 
tion of the conflicts that Coogler works into 
his character’s relationship to the exemplary 
white man. Rocky Balboa. After Adonis seeks 
out Rocky as a mentor, he comically blurts 
to his new girlfriend (Tessa Thompson) 
that this shambling old guy is his uncle. He 
chooses to move into Rocky’s house as if 
being adopted, blames Rocky for his father’s 
death (see Rocky IV), shouts angrily at Rocky 
that “we’re not a real family,” and then (amid 
one of the series’ frequent medical emergen- 
cies) decides it’s his duty to save Rocky’s life. 
Historical experience, as we know, has taught 
black people to take a more nuanced view 
of white people than whites tend to do of 
blacks. Coogler’s image of whites is practi- 
cally kaleidoscopic in Creed, compared with 
Stallone’s monochromatic pinhole vision of 
blacks in the earlier Rocky pictures. 

And yet, after Coogler has given you 
so much more than you would have hoped 
for, he also gives you exactly what you’d 
anticipate. The climactic fight goes the full 
12 rounds, as it must in Rocky films. Creed 
innovates — but not that much. 



T here is no cinema at all in Adam Mc- 
Kay’s The Big Short, though here, too, 
there’s evidence of Scorsese envy. In 
this loose adaptation of the book by 
Michael Lewis, profiling a few scat- 
tered fund managers who noticed in 2005 
that the housing market was riddled with 
fraud and likely to collapse, McKay has 
had the effrontery to call in the lead actress 
of The Wolf of Wall Street, Margot Robbie, 
for a narrative interruption in which she 
explains mortgage-backed securities to the 
audience while taking a bubble bath. It’s 
funny. It’s instructive. It also boasts, implic- 
itly, that McKay is dramatizing the big story 
behind the 2008 financial collapse, rather 
than offering you Scorsese’s sideshow about 
a minor boiler-room operator. 

This is what you get when the director 
of the Anchorman movies decides to make 
a statement. Aspiring to move up in style, 
McKay abandons the serviceable point-and- 
shoot technique of his Will Ferrell comedies 
in favor of the presumed artfulness of un- 
motivated camera movements, jumpy close- 
ups, needlessly scrambled chronology, and 
random focus. For his principal mode of ad- 
dress, he chooses the lecture. Sometimes the 
method is jocular, as when Robbie or another 
passing celebrity hke Anthony Bourdain or 
Selena Gk>mez delivers information out of 
nowhere. Sometimes it’s peripatetic, as when 
characters visit a convention in Las Vegas so 
that they can interview people and also, well, 
show you some Vegas. And sometimes the 
effect is hectoring, as when Brad Pitt, in the 
role of an independent trader, yells straight 
into the camera about the devastation that 
Wall Street is about to inflict on the American 
people. Say what you might against The Wolf 
of Wall Street, Scorsese would never stoop to 
telling the audience what to think about his 
story, nor would he ever be capable of making 
a hash of the screen. 

That said, I like The Big Short better than 
The Wolf of Wall Street. Crude, vulgar, and 
heartfelt. The Big Short has the messy vitality 
that comes only when filmmakers are con- 
vinced they really need to tell you something 
and are determined to entertain you so they’ll 
be sure you’re listening. By filmmakers, in 
this case, I include the principal actors, who 
fling themselves headlong into their roles: 
Christian Bale and Steve Carell as hedge-fund 
managers (one a MetaUica enthusiast in a T- 
shirt and bare feet, the other a ranting moral- 
ist in perpetually wrinkled suits), and Ryan 
Goshng as an oily, jeering investment banker 
who doubles as the film’s narrator. One of the 
few quasi-subtleties of The Big Short is its por- 
trayal of all these characters (and Brad Pitt’s 



independent trader) as utterly self-absorbed, 
each in his own way. They seldom treat a 
conversation, or another person, as anything 
more than an instrument. With mordant clev- 
erness, McKay maneuvers you into rooting 
for these clear-sighted, truth-telling heroes: 
people who would barely recognize you as 
human, and whose success will be bought at 
the cost of your massive failure. 

For the sake of the hectic outrage that 
McKay practices and spreads throughout 
his cast. I’m willing to forgive everything 
shabby in The Big Short: the style, the hector- 
ing, and even the wigs that are semaphori- 
cally plopped onto the actors’ heads. McKay 
couldn’t have foreseen the full effect of the 
wigs when he went into production, but 
those follicular extravagances now read as 
prescient warnings of the advent of President 
Trump. As the movie preaches, suckers are 
still being born every minute. 

T his much is true: On October 7, 1944, 
the murders at Auschwitz-Birkenau 
were interrupted by the almost 
barehanded revolt of two groups of 
Sonderkommandos — prisoners, most of 
them Jewish, who were forced on pain of 
death to usher new arrivals toward the gas 
chambers, bear away the corpses, and clean the 
ashes from the crematoria. In Laszlo Nemes’s 
new film Son of Saul, this much is fiction: In 
the midst of continual horror and unbearable 
moral agony, and with plans being whispered 
for tomorrow’s near-impossible revolt, one of 
the Sonderkommandos becomes obsessed with 
a single dead boy he has dragged from the gas 
chamber, insisting that he must find a rabbi 
and give the child a proper burial. 

Any fiction film set in the death camps 
will necessarily raise questions about sensa- 
tionahsm and exploitation, triviahzation and 
pandering. In Son of Saul, though, Nemes has 
intensified the unease by adopting a radically 
intimate method of portraying his main char- 
acter and Auschwitz-Birkenau: He keeps the 
camera almost continually in motion, tracking 
the Sonderkommando Saul (the nonprofes- 
sional actor Geza Rohrig) as single-mindedly 
as Saul pursues his self-imposed mission. No 
matter whether Saul is going about his night- 
marish duties or, in search of a rabbi, ventur- 
ing elsewhere through the camp at terrible 
risk, the camera stays on top of him. 

I have heard some critics dismiss the 
results of this approach as Holocaust: The 
Game — which is too cynical by half, and also 
too unobservant. Nemes actually practices a 
kind of double vision throughout the film, 
keeping Saul in focus as an object of study 
(more than as a point of view) while render- 
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ing his surroundings as a background blur. 
The only element of the film that seems 
immanent and immersive is the soundtrack. 
Nemes draws you in with noises that seem 
to come from all around, but at the same 
time he pushes you back, confronting you 
with two categories of the unrepresent- 
able: the enormities of Auschwitz-Birkenau 
(which are mostly veiled from you by the 
limited field of vision) and the thoughts of 



In Our Orbit 

For the People 

by ERIC FONER 

T he United States prides itself on 
being the world’s oldest democracy. 
We claim the right to interfere 
in the affairs of other countries, 
pressuring them — sometimes by 
military force — to become just as demo- 
cratic as we are. Yet our own democratic 
system has serious flaws, and not only the 
well-known fact that money plays an in- 
ordinate role in how it functions. Democ- 
racy, as Lincoln declared at Gettysburg, 
means government “of the people, by the 
people, for the people.” Yet throughout 
our history, the definition of the “people” 
entitled to democratic participation has 
been deeply contested. 

Although most people do not realize 
it, our Constitution does not explicitly 
give anyone the right to vote. The states 
determine eligibility, and their rules and 
procedures vary enormously. Over time, 
constitutional amendments have prevented 
the states from limiting suffrage in specific 
ways. The 15th Amendment bars states 
from denying the right to vote because of 
race, the 19th does the same for sex, and 
later amendments prohibit poll taxes and 
mandate that people cannot be denied the 
vote because of age so long as they are 18. 
But numerous other modes of disfranchise- 
ment remain perfectly constitutional. 

Ari Berman’s important recent book. 
Give Us the Ballot (Farrar, Straus and Gir- 
oux; $28), explores the struggle over vot- 
ing rights unleashed by the civil-rights 
revolution, and how it continues to this 
day. A political correspondent for this 
magazine, Berman has performed a valu- 
able public service by illuminating this 
history. The Voting Rights Act of 1965, 



the Sonderkommando (which are masked by 
Rohrig’s fierce yet impenetrable face). 

I did not feel that Nemes was inviting 
me to identify with Saul — which would have 
been an obscenity — but rather that he was 
making palpable the abyss that separates me 
from the Nazis’ victims. When Saul dares to 
move from place to place around Auschwitz- 
Birkenau, he nervily seizes a freedom that I, 
watching from my chair, am privileged sim- 



inspired by police violence against voting- 
rights demonstrators in Selma, Alabama, was 
a democratic triumph. The VRA authorized 
the federal government to invalidate proce- 
dures in Southern states with long histories 
of racist disenfranchisement and to directly 
register voters where local authorities re- 
fused to do so. And it required states with 
the most egregious histories in this regard to 
obtain prior approval from Washington for 
changes in their voting rules and procedures. 

The VRA led to the registration of mil- 
lions of black voters in the South and the 
election of the first blacks to office since 
Reconstruction in many parts of the region. 
Black voters were able to oust officials like 
Sheriff Jim Clark, who had unleashed the 
police violence in Selma, and forced others, 
like George Wallace, to abandon racist ap- 
peals and campaign for black support. 

Yet, as Berman shows. Southern politi- 
cians, abetted by conservatives elsewhere in 
the country, soon launched a campaign to cir- 
cumvent and undermine the new law. Imme- 
diately after the VRA’s passage, for example, 
Mississippi enacted changes in voting laws 
meant to reduce the impact of black voters, 
including gerrymandering congressional dis- 
tricts, creating large multimember legislative 
districts with white majorities, and changing 
some offices from elective to appointive. The 
Supreme Court upheld federal action that 
blocked these changes, declaring that the 
VRA required not only that black people be 
allowed to register, but also that they would 
be free of machinations to dilute the power 
of their vote. Berman offers vivid accounts 
of local struggles over voting regulations and 
procedures. But his book makes crystal clear 
that federal intervention is often necessary to 
secure citizens’ voting rights. 

Today’s efforts at voter suppression have 
a long history. Berman explains that during 
the Reagan administration, John G. Roberts, 
then a young special assistant to the US attor- 
ney general, led a crusade to gut the VRA by 
eliminating the preclearance requirement and 



ply to assume. When Saul seeks to pray over 
one boy in a place of industrial murder, he 
madly demands recognition of the value of 
individual life — a value that, again, is simply 
given to me. 

But I have no business taking these things 
for granted. Every day, like everyone else, I 
need to be awakened from complacency. Of 
the experiences that can ring the necessary 
alarm. Son of Saul is especially potent. ■ 



demanding explicit evidence of racist inten- 
tions on the part of lawmakers, not simply 
an evaluation of the effects, to invalidate 
changes in voting laws. Roberts was furi- 
ous when Congress extended the life of the 
VRA, which Reagan signed into law injune 
1982. In 2013, Roberts — now chief justice 
of the United States — wrote the Supreme 
Court decision that invalidated the section 
of the VRA identifying the states that are 
required to obtain approval of changes to 
their voting laws because of their history 
of racism. Predictably, that decision was 
followed by a rash of new laws mandating 
state-issued voter IDs, cutting back on early 
voting, expanding the disenfranchisement 
of former felons, and in other ways curtail- 
ing registration and voting. 

Berman makes clear that, today, voter 
suppression is a national problem, not 
confined to the Old South, that affects 
numerous groups thought to favor the 
Democrats — ^not only blacks but also His- 
panics, college students, and the poor more 
generally. Citing a nonexistent wave of 
voter fraud, a majority of the states, nearly 
all of them under Republican control, have 
passed laws in the past few years making it 
more difficult to vote. 

Reconstruction, the era after the Civil 
War, witnessed a vast expansion of de- 
mocracy, with black men for the first time 
voting and holding office in large numbers, 
and then a period of reaction, known by 
its proponents as “Redemption,” in which 
these rights were stripped away. The civil- 
rights revolution was sometimes called the 
Second Reconstruction. Today, when it 
comes to voting, we seem to be in the midst 
of a Second Redemption. As Give Us the 
Ballot makes clear, democratic rights can 
never be taken for granted. ■ 



Eric Foner, a member o/The Nation Ir edi- 
torial board, is the author, most recently, of 
Gateway to Freedom: The Hidden History 
of the Underground Railroad (Norton). 
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Piizzle No. 3383 

JOSHUA KOSMAN AND HENRI PICCIOTTO 




ACROSS 

1 Lead the way to overcome depression? (3,4) 

5 Detroit athlete, gaining height, gets increasingly tense (7) 

9 With some reconstruction and dupheation, bolster up a 
side (8,7) 

10 Overstuffed bin, put in front, would make an erstwhile 
target for the US (5) 

1 1 Liberal, taken by ctmning in an obsequious manner (9) 

12 Xmas speech, perhaps, for something on the tree (10) 

15 What you might encounter arotmd the Internet: a lot of 
self-obsession? (4) 

17 Birds fotmd in science museums (4) 

18 Reformed Catholic makes the case for Democrat and 
Republican in Playboy} (5,5) 

21 In the OR, cut involving power is highly thought of (9) 

23 Eager to eat orange duck (5) 

25 Rewrite primal genealogy in Dungeons and Dragons, for 
example (4-7,4) 

26 Seminar: “Perverse tools of American foreign policy” (7) 



27 Part of the body’s extraordinary elation (7) 

DOWN 

1 Bill ran and had a little snack (7) 

2 Twisted from an injury (5) 

3 Shakespearean locale amid hotels in Oregon (8) 

4 Behold fifcy-fiffy split, initially, in lounges (5) 

5 Oscillate wildly with electrical device (5,4) 

6 Naked oligarch breaking bulb (6) 

7 What’s for sale in a men’s shop: stocking that hurts the 
face of the superlatively sensitive (9) 

8 Tersely adjusted design again (7) 

13 No closure arranged for lawyer (9) 

14 Pacific Islanders’ beats surrounding Haiti after an 
earthquake (9) 

16 Hear a gun going off, and deliver a tirade (8) 

17 A murder untangled to supply requirement for hearing (7) 

19 Audibly interpreted auction for something in the 
bloodstream (3,4) 

20 Establish independence on both sides of river’s arm (6) 

22 Defense is at fault in aimless course (5) 

24 Turning over, dream about making a home for Michelle 

( 5 ) 



SOLUTION TO PUZZLE NO. 3382 



ACROSS 1 anag. 7 rev. 11 OPTE (anag.) + 
D 12SUBS+TAN + T-[ai/IA]-L 

1 3 MAN(UA + LLAB)OR {ball, Au rev.) 

14 GR + EAT IS UP(SILO)N {pun anag.) 

17 anag. 18R + ACE 19 alternate letters 
20 hidden 26 anag. 28 anag. 29 [a/NO]- 
BLE 30 anag. 33 anag. 34 hidden 

35 2 defs. 36 AS + TRO(N)OMI + CAL[m] 
{motor I anag.) 

DOWN 1 ENORMO (anag.) + US 
2R + ATON 3 HYDRA + U + Lie. 

4 anag. 5 K + EBAB (rev.) 6 NOT A 
RIAL 8 anag. 9POL(I + TIC)K 10 Ag mine 
anag. 16 SP(RING + BR)EAK 
17ipar/[ousIy] anag. 21 S(OUR)CREAM 
22A.M.ENDERS 23MO(RAIN)ES 
24 letter bank 25 COL. + OSSAL (rev.) 
27T(HEW)HO(i(»ofanag.) 31 D(RI)ER 
32 hidden 
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Not getting the sleep you need? 

Is your pillow the problem? 



On its 10 year anniversary and with over five million satisfied customers, 
MyPillow® has been selected the Official Pillow of the National Sleep Foundation! 



How Well Did You Sleep Last Night? 

Did you toss and turn all night? Did you wake up 
with a sore neck, head ache, or was your arm asleep? 

Do you feel like you need a nap even though you slept 
for eight hours? Just like you, i would wake up in the 
morning with all of those problems and I couldn't figure 
out why. Like many people who have trouble getting a 
good night's sleep, my lack of sleep was affecting the quality 
of my life, i wanted to do something about my sleep problems, 
but nothing that i tried worked. 



The Pillow Was the Problem 



i bought every pillow on the market that promised to give 
me a better night's sleep. No matter how many pillows I used, 
I couldn't find one that worked and finally I decided to invent 
one myself. I began asking everyone I knew what qualities 
they'd like to see in their "perfect pillow", and got many 
responses: "I'd like a pillow that never goes flat", "I'd like 
my pillow to stay cool" and "I'd like a pillow that adjusts 
to me regardless of my sleep position." After hearing 
everyone had the same problems that I did, I spent 
the next two years of my life inventing MyPillow. 



MyPillow® to the Rescue 

Flash forward ten years and MyPillow, Mike Lindell's revolutionary pillow design, has 
helped 5 million people improve the quality of their sleep. MyPillow has received 
thousands of testimonials about the relief MyPillow has brought to people who suffered 
from migraines, snoring, fibromyalgia, neck pain and many other common issues. 

Lindell has been featured on numerous talk shows, including Fox 
Business News and Imus in the Morning. Lindell and MyPillow have 
also appeared in feature stories in The New York Times and the 
Minneapolis Star Tribune. MyPillow has received the coveted "Q Star 
Award" for Product Concept of the Year from QVC, and has been 
selected as the Official Pillow of the National Sleep Foundation. 

MyPillow's patented technology can help with all of the most 
common causes of sleep loss and allows you to adjust it to any sleeping position. 

You can even wash and dry MyPillow as easily as your favorite pair of blue jeansi 




"Until I was diagnosed with 
various steep issues, I had 
no idea why my steep was 
so interrupted throughout 
the night. I watch Imus each 
morning and heard endless 
testimonials about MyPillow. 
t took his advice and ordered 
a MyPillow. Now I wake up 
rested and ready to conquer 
the day ahead. Thank you for 
helping me remember what 
it's like to sleep like a baby!" 

- Jacqueline H. 




Unprecedented Guarantee and Warranty 

I do all of my own manufacturing in my home state of Minnesota and all materials are 100% made in 
the U.S.A. I'm so confident MyPillow will help you, I'm offering an unprecedented 60-day money back 
guarantee and a 10-year warranty not to go flatl I truly believe MyPillow is the best pillow in the world 
and that if everyone had one, they would get better ^ v > (j . , jj Michael j. Linden 

sleep and the world would be a much happier place. ceo. MyPiiiow, inc. 



Get the Sleep You've Been Dreaming About 
Save 50% today when you use promo code; "NATION?" 
BUY NOW AT: mypillow.com OR call 800.951.3009 





Universal human dignity, the underlying objective of all human 
rights work, is also one of our primary investment objectives. 



Every investment we make in a global corporation carries 
with it an obligation to address that company’s impact on 
human dignity. 






We take a pragmatic approach, recognizing that 
corporations often operate in difficult environments, 
including countries where the state is either hostile to 
human rights protections or cannot fulfill its duties. Systemic 
issues such as child labor and forced labor still persist, often 
without the corporation’s knowledge or consent. 
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Global companies face numerous controversies in their daily operations, including many that indicate a 
company is failing to live up to its responsibilities. Domini seeks to avoid investment in such companies 
for our mutual funds.We seek to invest in companies that demonstrate leadership by responsibly 
addressing the human rights challenges they face.We monitor developments on an ongoing basis, and 
review our decisions regularly. Our approach recognizes that beyond “avoiding harm,” corporations can 
provide people with greater access to essential goods, including capital, housing and medicine, enabling 
them to find happiness and live with self-respect. 



Domini’s human rights work spans a broad spectrum of activities, beginning with our standard-setting 
and evaluation of companies for our funds, followed by direct engagement with companies — through 
proxy voting, letter writing, dialogue and the filing of shareholder resolutions. 



We do not expect perfection, and cannot claim to produce a portfolio that is free of corporations 
with significant challenges, but we can make a difference. Over the years, we have convinced conipanies 
to adopt strong human rights policies for their supply chains and to produce public reports on their 
implementation.We helped to build the Global Network Initiative, a multi-stakeholder human rights 
organization working to address threats to freedom of expression and privacy on the Internet and 
other communications technologies. On behalf of our mutual fund shareholders, we’ve shared our 
views with numerous corporate leaders and policy makers on the need for meaningful protections for 
vulnerable people around the world. 



Our shareholders are seeking more from their 
investments than mere financial gain — they are looking 
to play their part in building a more just and sustainable 
economic system. In addition to goals such as building wealth 
for college or retirement, they are also pursuing universal human 
dignity as a long-term investment objective.You can too, by 
investing in the Domini Funds. 
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SOCIAL INVESTMENTS* 



Investing for Good 
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www.DominiFunds.com 



1 - 800 - 762-6814 






Before investing, eonsider the Fund’s investment objeetives, risks, eharges 
and expenses. Contact us for a prospectus containing this information. Read 
it carefully. The Domini Funds are not insured and are subject to market risks such as sector 
concentration and style risk. You may lose money. DSIL Investment Services LLC, Distributor. 11/15 





